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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


Trrus.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pam 
form is paged and folded for binding; making sixteen 
large octave pages, or 8:32 pages in a year. with an in- 
dex at the close: and as hitherto, it is exclusively reli- 
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ch, by vious. It is suited to the wishes of those who have the 
Harne past volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
a series of the work; and also of those who, while they 
of 1 : have other papers of secular intelligence, wish for one ex- 
clusively religious for Sabbath reading. ‘The news-pa- 
— per form contains one page of additional space, which 
is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- 
atta litical and secular intelligence worth recording. It is de- 
uzhter signed especially to accommodate such families as find it 
ba inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who 
nary feel an interest, as they should, in whatever concerns the 
“ Christian and Patriot. ‘Subscribers have the privilege of 
taking which form they please. 
om. To city subscribers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub- 
ter ot scribers, 82 in advance; $2 50 if not paid in six months. 
Me Agents who are acéountable fur six or more copies, will 
Mr. be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 
cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and uthersto whom the 
TOS, paper is sent, are requested to act as Agents, to whom 
eu such commission shall be allowed, as in their judgment 
“ will be a liberal remuneration for their services. 
neil LN: SP St CE PPLE Te Sree eee 
7 RELIGIOUS {NTELL!GENCER. 
the ‘EW-HAVEN, SEPTEMBER 8, 1836. 
ee Mor the Intelligencer. 
pe" TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
- No. xvii. 
~" Zug :—Lake :—Town :—Cappel:—Zuinsli :—Alilys- 
= chuyt :— Lake of Lucerne :— Lucerne. 


Anold lady, who had been very communicative at 
Teil’s Chapel, very ovligingly, or rather, I should say, 
‘oh with a very obliging spirit on her part, although in fact 
somewhat disebliging to us, offered to conduct us down 
the hill to the lake, and procure us a passage to Zue. 
We deeiined her proilered civilities as decidedly as we 
could ; but she still insisted upon accompanying us to the 
‘Vater; looking up the boatman and communicating to 
him our wishes... We took a boat at the little hamlet of 
Imacnsee. ‘The distance across the Zug is six mules. 
The lake of Zuz is twelve miles in length and three in 
width. Its shores are mountainous on the goutl ;—the 
high peak of the Aigizé rising pre-eusinent. two sides 


consist of less aspiring heights, and on the northern end, 





rit was Saturday evening. 


very gentle declivities rise trom the lake, which, at a dis- 
tance, appear in high cultivation. The lake, altogether, 
is very pretty; and the reflection of the last rays of the 


amphlet ‘setting sun, just as we stepped out of the boat at Zug, 


was beautiful in the extreme. The lake was literally a 
flood of giory. Yet softness was the prevailing element ; 
harmonizing with the general tranquility ; and | may add 
with the associations and feelings which the time and 
place and circumstances awakened in my own mind. 
\ The labors and toils of the 
week were ended. A day of holy rest drew near, of 
which this lovely eve was the harbinger and expressive 
emblem. It was the hour of sunset; the hour of sweet 
association and holy communion and pure aspirations. My 
thoughts flew to the land of the sunset; the land of Sab- 
baths ; the land of my undying aflections. We jump- 
ed upon the mouldering wharf; around was decay and 
ruin. ‘The land was desolate, forbidding. I turned to 
the glossy lake. The mellow light of heaven lay as in 
soft slumbers upon its bosom: and the azure Fe of 
peace were mirrored in its depths. Ob! there is—there 
isa heaven of rest end glory above, and the loveliness 
and beauty and glory which we see on earth are the 
faint but true images of that heavenly state. Yes—as 
surely as those skies of serenity and brightness.on which 
my eye rests in the depths of this still lake, have their 
original and substance and radiance in the canopy above + 
me, so surely have the peace and bliss which earth’ » 
troubled waters reflect in the rare moments of their quie t- 
ness, their bright counterparts and sources in heaven. — 
We lingered till the last ray of the retiring sun bentits w ay 
over the distant hills and turned away with heavy het wis 
up the uneven, irregular, gloomy stree'sof Zug. 1g ave 
my companion, who here left me to pursue another ro ute, 
my last adieu, and then crept solitary and slow up t »the 
inn. We had met in the dark wild glen of the Lut. sehi- 
nen, the first of the week, strangers to each other, 0 fdif- 
ferent languages and countries. Our pur.eitg now ren- 
dered our society mutualy desirable and we joine Tour. 
sympathies and toils ; wingled our emotions of joy ang 
wonder and admiration in the cOntemplation of C°cin's 
loveliest and grandest scenes; shared our mutuar toils 
and fatiquea,’ our Wanderings and vexations and disa»- 
pointmeats The week closes; we give each other the 
hand of parting friendship, and bid each other adieu for- 
ever. And suchis life. We come ivio this world of 
God's creation and of his wonders. A powcr whose op- 
erations are beyoud our scan, throws us in the w ay of oth- 
er wandercis lise ourselves, strangers, like us, to all around 
them. We join our pilgrimages. We hold with them 
through a strunge iongue. a broken, imperfect intercougse , 
We toil along inrough * life's devious way” up the same 
heights, under the same scorching sun. We zaze toget'n- 
er in strong emotiou on scenes and objects that awak an 
“thoughts too deep for tears.” Our sympaibies are 
kindled and the cords of attachment beyin to wind them- 
selves around our aifections. When suddeaty the week 
of life closes, and we give the parting hand, utter the faint 
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adieu, and go down, each alone, to our last sad resting 
lace. 
" Early the next morning, I was awakened by the beat- 
ing of drums. Soon after the bells struck up a merry 
peal; and again, the sound of the drum was heard in the 
streets, advising allof the approaching festival, and sum- 
moning them to its observance. It was agrand fete; and 
a great military procession through the streets of Zug 
was to crown the day with unusual honors. Even the 
garcon of the inn, could hardly stay to attend the few 
guests at breakfast; and then his full military dress and 
musket beside the door, bespoke his unwillingness to stay 
—his anxiety to be off. And this wasmy prospect for the 
Sabbath—the noise and bustle and parade and mirth of 
a Romish festival. For I was now in a Catholic Canton 
and og fectestans church was to be found within its lim- 
its. ith the mocking of these pretended religious ob- 
servances, I had, ever since leaving Rome, been heartily 
disgusted. The closing rites of the great week of the 
Romish church, in which she exhibits herself in her state- 
liest and most imposing robes, as if to dazzle the heretic 
with the splendor of her state, I had witnessed the day 
before leaving the eternal city, and my soul was sicken- 
ed. I desired nomore. These solemn religious ceremo- 
nies were the illumination of the dome of St. Peter’s and 
a brilliant exhibition of fire-works from the castle of St. 
Angelo. I consulted my guide book and map and per- 
ceived that I was but four or five miles from the Canton 
of Zurich, and | determined forthwith to shun the scenes 
of profanation and mockery and superstition which ] must 
needs witness at this Catholic town, and seek the stillness 
and solemnity of some village church, where God was 
worshipped in simplicity, and it was to be hoped in sin- 
cerity. The foot-path, for it wes little else, led through 
the fields and meadows. It was a delightful walk. I 
soon reached the neat little village of Baar, the last in the 
Canton of Zug, and by a similar path as before, after a 
walk of an hour and a half from Zug, I came to the vil- 
lage of Cappel, the first in the Canton of Zurich, and ren- 
dered famous by the great battle between the Protestants 
and Catholics in 1531, and in which the Reformer Zuin- 
gli fell. Observing no signs of service here, I proceeded 
afew minutes walk farther to the village of Huden, where 
I had the pleasure of attending worship in the simple 
forms of the protestaut faith. 

The Canton of Zug is the smallest of the Helvetic con- 
federacy, in point of population, and next to Geneva in 
territory. ‘The number of inhabitants is 14,710, all Cath- 
olics. The Canton contains 116 square miles of territory. 
‘The German is the prevalent language of the Canton. The 
governmient is a representative democracy. Zug, its 
capital, is a rude, slovenly looking town, situated on the 
dectivity of a hill. Its streets are irregular and narrow. 
The buiiaings are rude and gloomy. Zug was one of 
the Catholic Cantous which engaged in the war with the 
protestants in 1531; and which was closed by the batile 
wt Cappel. Guingli, who, as observed above, fell in this 
battle, was born at Wildenhausen, a sinall village in the 
north eastern part of Switzerland, Jan. 1, 1454. He 
was educated for a Romish priest, and in 1506 entered 
upon the duties of that priesthood at Glarus. The dili- 
gent study of the Scriptures, to which he here devoted 
himself, led him to reject many of the rites and doctrines 
of that corrupt church. And the attempt to raise 
money by the sale of indulgencies, led him to take a 
more decided stand in opposition to its iniquitous practi- 
ces. ‘The reformation now progressed rapidly. His pub- 
lic preaching in the Cathedral of Zurich, where he was 
called in 1519, was directed against the ceremonies and 
fasts of the church, and effected a gradual but peaceable 
change in public opinion. A public dispute held at Zu- 
rich in 1 at the appointment of the government of the 
Canton, in the presence of 600 persons, clergy and lay- 
men, attached the people more strongly to his doctrines ; 


and a second public discussion, in the same year, con- 
=a — 








ducted in the presence of 900 persons, respecting imams 
and the mass, resulted in the abolition of the latter q),; 
the removal of the former from the churches of the (4). 





ton. His views differing in some respects from the other 


reformers, a meeting was held for the purpose of efjic;,,, 
an union of opinion. This interesting meeting was |,.\, 
at Marburg in October, 1529, and was attended by |, 
ther and Melancthon, whore presented the Saxon, refi, 
ers, and Zuingli and CEcolampadius, who appeare |, 
behalf of the Swiss reformers. They came to a periec 
agreement on every point except in regard to the doctrin. 
of the real presence, and engaged to conduct towari ea¢\, 
other in the spirit of Christian charity. The fierce yp. 
position of some of the Catholic Cantons, led to the adop- 
tion of a league by Berne and Zurich into which we, 
admitted all who favored the principles of the reforng. 
tion. From this political movement, a civil war soon re. 
sulted, and the hostile parties met first at Cappel. |, 
this engagement, Zuingli, although he had vigorously 
opposed all hostile measures and had severely rebuked 
the hasty zeal ofthe Protestants, and in opposition to his 
own Wishes, was forced by the government to take part 
in person. The Catholics being more than twice as 
strong in numbers as the Protestants, and under more ey- 
perienced leaders, won the battle, and Zuingli was |e(i 
upon the field, severely wounded Not being recognize 
by the victors, he was asked if he would have a confes- 
sion, he shook his head, and then declined, when exhor- 
ed to call upon the Virgin and the Saints. This drew 
upon him the taunts of his foes, and amid their sneers 
and cries of dog and heretic, his life was terminated by a 
sword from one of bis enemies. ‘Thus was master |’- 
rich Zuingli slain in the midst of his own flock, wit) 
whom he remained even unto death.” His body was 
quartered and burned by the public executioner of /- 
cerne, and even his ashes were treated with the basest in- 
dignities. Zuingli was without doubt one of the ruling 
spirits of the Reformation ; and to him it owes as muci 
as to any other individual. He had most if not all the 
good qualities of the other reformers without some of their 
faults. Peaceable in his disposition, he sought to pr- 
mote the cause only by the weapons of truth; and by his 
cool, prudent management, doubtless much violence and 
bloodshed were prevented, while his firmness and deter- 
mination and energy contributed to the rapid progress of 
the cause. His name will rank among the foremost of 
those whom a grateful posterity will honor for their 
achievments in the service of a pure and free religion. 
The .walk from the village of Huden to Zurich was 
very pleasant. The distance is about ten miles. The 
path led over Mt. Albis, the ascent of which was rapid 
but not long. From near the summit, on the western 
brow of the mountain, the lake of Zug with the whole o! 
the surrounding country appeared in full view—a charm- 
ing scene. And from a point, a litde farther on, the lake 
of Zurich, with its lovely shores covered with villages 
and hamlets and villas among the richest natural luxun- 
ance, opened upon the eye; surpassed by but few views 
in Switzerland for variety, beauty and extent. ‘The vi- 
lage of Aldyschuy/, near the foot of the mountain, !s 4 
growing manufacturing village ;—the first I had seen 
the old world. It reminded me of the many enterprising 
villages, that owe their a ed to a similar cause, 0 
my own New England. The principal manufactores 
here are of cotton goods. The raw material is obtained 
principally from America. I was much enterained ~ 
the simple curiosity of the landlord, at whose house 
stopped for some refreshment. Discovering that | mr 
stood but very imperfectly the German language, be: 
served inquiringly, that I was English, “no,” I told him. 
“Oh! French.”” ‘* No—nor French either.” He = 
—and after guessing several other times, not quite wit 
Yankee suécess, he at length put the question direct. 
where I was from. ‘From America.” His counter 





ance put on the appearance of astonishment and incredu 
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“He went out, and after having been gone some| If in any supposc ble sense, it must beone in which the 
yes, returned with another person, who could speak subject himself is active. 
we and a very little English, and through whom, as; _ In the Ist place, the nature of the change requires this. 
nv nterpreter he gratified his curiosity about this new | Regeneration always implies a transfer of the supreme 
. distant world—expressing a good deal of wonder that affections from self and the world,—to God and heaven. 
5 chould have come so far for the pur simply of see- | But who isit that thus transfers his affections? Who is 
* his country- He had seen English and French trav-. it that ceases to do evil, and lr arns to do well? Who 
clers, but never an American before. ‘ thinks, decides, and turns! W ho believes, loves, and 
The villages between this and Zurich were small but obeys? But these are all active states of the mind. 
neat and flourishing—presenting a striking contrast with) 2. The activity of the subject is asserted in that class of 
the decaying and thriftless appearance of things in Cath-' texts which describe this change as having taken place. 
olie Zug. 1 soon came to the borders of the fine lake of Ex. ‘ Ye have put off the old man with his deeds, and 
Yurich; and continued along its shores to the town itself. have put on the new man.” “Ye have purified your souis 
This beautiful sheet of water extends in the form of a} in obeying the truth through the Spirit.” Here this change 
crescent a distance of thirty miles. It is quite narrow, | is described as action, as something done by the subject. 
never exceeding five miles. At Repperschuy/, a village) lt is a direct and positive affirmation that they had re- 
about one fifth the length of the lake from its south-east- | nounced self and the world, and chosen God. 
ern extremity, it isonly about a quarter of a mile across.| 3. The same truth is taught by implication, in that 
ir is environed with charming scenery, gentle but varied. | class of texts which require this change by express com- 
The villages which are thickly scattered along its shores, | mands. Ex. ‘* Make you a new heart and a new spirit.” 
appear in great beauty ;—strongly contrasting, as oe! Ezek.13: 31. ‘ Purify your hearts ye double-minded.” 
do, their whiteness with the deep green of the surround-| James 1: 8. ‘These and similar passages, plainly con- 
ing country. The hills were covered with vineyards, | vey to the hearer or reader, the idea that he must do 
and lower down were meadows and fields of grain now | something. Every command of God addressed to the 
ip their richest dress. Numerous pleasant country seats | wicked, as it necessarily involves a right state of heart, 
line the road, as you approach the town of Zurich; a pe-| requires the same thing. 
culiarity of free and prosperous cuuntries, which is rarely t may be objected that man is represented as “* dead 
ven in other parts of Europe ;—seldom indeed in Swit-| in sin; Eph. 2: 1. and that in this condition he can- 
zerland. My feelings of liberty and independence were | not be supposed to have any agency in his regeneration ; 
considerably fretted by the demand of my passport at the | but it is a sufficient reply to this objection that God ex- 
gate. I remonstrated against the delivery; but to no| pressly commands such to “arise from the dead the t 
purpose. It must be surreridered to the police or I could | Christ may give them light.". Eph.5: 14. Moreovei, 
not enter the town. I preferred the former alternative, | the death here spoken of is a moral death, * dead in tres - 
and was suffered to pass. passes and sing.” ‘These trespasses and sins were acs ; 
something done by the sinner, as is plain by the context . 
For the Intelligencer. It was a living death. ** Wherein ye walked according te» 


THE AUTHOR OF REGENERATION. the course of this world.” And what is the course of this 

To what do the Scriptures ascribe Regeneration ? world; but that of loving the creature more than the Cre- 
As Regeneration is a necessary prerequisite to our sal- | 07 ? And what to be quickened, but to be influenced to 
vation, and at the same time a change, respecting the change the objects of supreme affection ? be 
wurce of which there is some diversity of sentiment, we 2. In what sense 1s regeneration ascribed to the truth 4 


propose to consider briefly, to what the Scriptures ascrib2 If the subject is active in this change, he must of pneces- 
sity actin view of truth. Truth exhibits things as they 











’ 
it ’ 
To this we answer they ascribe it in different connec- | @" # and thus presents to the mind the objects of holy 
tions, i aflection, and mvfives to a right choice. It gives man 


just views of God, of Christ, and of sin. And to love 
2. Tothe truth. God, to believe in Christ and to repent of sin, these ob- 
3. ‘To the preacher. jects must be seen as the truth presents them. 

4. To God. 3. In what sense is regeneration ascribed to -ahe 
I. 


To the subject of the change himself. preacher? a 
Ex.“ Ye have put off the old man with his deeds, and We answer simply as the agent who exhibits the trui 
lave put on the new man.” Col. 3: 9,10. “ Ye have|to the mind, ‘The Apostle did not meap to say that I ie 
purified your souls in ebeying the treth through the} Ws the «ficient author of this change; for he elsewhe re 
Spirit.” Ist Pet. 1: 22. expressly affirms that both he and Apollos were of the m- 
2. It is ascribed to the truth. selves wholly inadequate to the work. Nor does he as- 
Ex. “ The daw of the Lord is perfect converting the | Sume any other efficiency in the work thao that wld «h ig 
soul.” Ps, 19:7, + Being born again, not of corrupti- involved in the simple crhibition of truth. 
ble seed but of incorruptible, by the word of God."—| 4. In what sense is regeneration ascribed to Goa P 
Ist Pet. 1: 23. The agency of God in this work is sup rnatuial me y 
3. It isaseribed to the preacher. tinfluence over and « ove the natural influence of tru rh 
anne ae ip pet a xcs cat, re Sener sl 
bin eanes paiement , st ar 4: 15. Again, in God nar 1 F tif heat Ne gou Apollos watered, but 
att on, he says, beseech you for my | God gave ne increase. So then neither is he that 
nesimus whom / have begotten in my bonds.”’— planteth any tung, hor he that Watereth, but God thas 


1. Tothe subject himself. 








P ° . . . . . 
a i giveth the increase.” Ist Cor.3: 6,7. By the planting 
- itis aseribed to God. of Paul who was not a whit behind the chivfes: apostles, 


rah pe aT Maes = +3 us by the word of a ot watering of Apollos, a man eloquent and 
See” deme Mae ee RON a tadity We ietainry reoneey “ame 
This chan th . J ibed : as | i {ere ot ay t AT rer ary pauses 5 and yet 
things, B ge then, is ascribed to each of four different | these were wholly incificien without the special ageney 
in he'eangtenatl. necessarily to all or any two of them) of God. Hence the Peiagian doctrine, that God is the 
each ny adi ’ but as we shall attempt to show to Author of holiness in men, not by any direct and sperial 
Let A there “ee agency, bui by an ordinary providential influence, can- 
to th der, therefore, 1. In what sense it is ascri | 00t be true. xalted intellect, retined taste, and strong 

€ subject himself. | natural affection, nay be found in man, as the results o: 
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constitution, or the effect of intellectual culture ; but love 


to God, is not found, except as the result of a special Di- 
vine interposition. 
temple in ruins. The divinity is departed, and the fire 
on the altar is extinct.”” Therefore is it emphatically true, 
that “* Except aman be born again,”—John 3:3. ‘“ Be 


born of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of | 


Giod.”” John 3: 5. 


Ob). 1. It may be objected that with this view of man’s 


dependence there is no propriety in requiring him to act. 
To this I reply, that this propriety is obvious in two 
facts: Ist, That man is a free moral agent and as such 
is qualified to obey; and 2d, That the requisite influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit may attend the call to duty, and 
what a man may do when required, he is with the utmost 
pre riety required to do. 
bj. 2. It may be objected that in several texts Divine 
agency alone is specified; and that, therefore, no other 
agency is concerned. 


But this principle applied to those texts in which man’s | 


agency alone is specified would deny Divine agency.— 
Moreover, there are texts in which three agencies are ex- 
pressed, in the same sentence. Ex. “* Ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit.” We 

ave here First, The moral acts of the subjects; “ Ye 


have purified your souls in obeying: Second, The fact | 


of its conformity to truth; * Ye have purified your souls 
in obeying the truth; and Third, The operation of the 
spirit; “ In obeying the truth through the Spirit.” These 
specifications are sufficient te show that human and Di- 
‘Vine agencies are consistent. 

If it be asked what isthe mode of that Divine influence 
which thus harmonizes with the activity of the subject, 
with its application of truth, and the preaching of the 
Gospel ? We reply; the Scriptures do not enable us to 
answer. And as to any specific mode of the Divine op- 
eration, phil»sophy must be silent. How that Great 
Being, who could create mind, can influence mind so as 
to secure free moral action, is beyond human discovery. 

The possibility of the fact must be admitted by all 
who receive the Scriptures. If God could operate upon 
the memories of the inspired apostles, and yet they them- 
selves remember, itis at least equally possible that the same 
Being may influence the hearts of men, and they them- 
selves love and obey. Although under Divine ivfluence, 
still the apostles themselves remembered they were the 
actors and God was the mover of their acts. So also men 
are the actors in their regeneration, and God is the mover 
of their acts. God is the Author and finisher of their faith ; 
but they themselves exercise that faith. ‘ Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 2d 

.Pet.1: 21. So also sinful men repent and believe, as 
th wy are moved by the Holy Ghost. The office of the 
tw ‘a agencies is well expressed by Pres. Edwards thus ; 
“Ge d produces all, the sinner acts all.” This expres- 
sion » ‘akes the two agencies distinct and complete, and 
ver fect ly harmonious ;—and at the same time it makes 
God W® Author, in a very important sense ; for without 
His. productive agency, ‘he sinner would never act, and 
al, means would be ineffectual. 

\*he view we have now taken of the subject, shows the 
eonsistency of exhortations to immediate duty, with the 
Quc!tine of the sinner’s dependence. We have seen that 
every command of God is an unqualified claim for im- 
mediate action, and also, that without Divine interposition, 
this claim will never be complied with. ‘The duty is re- 

uired immediately, on penalty of death. A moment's 
delay, is at the veril of hopeless abandonment in sin.— 
The present is the brightest moment,—the most hopeful 
yeriod for effort. Such being the fact, man’s dependence, 
natead of affording ground of de aT is the very reason 
above all others a he should put himself at once to the 
act of obedience. He is indeed dependent, but he will 
never be less so, but on the contrary every act mF Aco 
to comply with God's terms of salvation, tends directly 


“ The temple is beautiful, but it is a 


w harden his heart,—to grieve the Spirif, and to prova 
a sin—avenging God, to say of him;—* he is join. . 
his idols, let him alone.” . = 


| LESSONS OF FAITH. 


From the bosom of winter, out of its frosty bey 
few weeks ago, a germ arose, a little sprout upon ie 
-sutface of the ground. The rain fell over it, },. am 
| shone upoirit, and the dews of evening rested , j, 
‘head. It put forth new leaves; it expanded ,,, 
| strengthened its stem by some mysterious comny,, 
cation from sources below; by some mysterious 4, 
from agencies above. As day passed after day, \ 
grew larger, greener, stronger, until its top swell 
into larger dimensions, wrapped close and tigh, 4; \ 
to protett some sheltered wonder within. Day af, 
day it grew and swelled, until suddenly it burst {roy 
its covering, and in a few hours lay all spread bef,;. 
our sight, a full blown lily; in its velvet softness, j, 
its golden hues, in its perfect ferm, surpassing jy 
| robes of Solomon in his ascent to the house of jj, 
Lord, before the queen of Sheba. We looked, ay; 
| we saw others clustered around it, and other flowe;. 
of herb, shrub and tree, each its own peculiar glory, 
"past numbering ; and we heard a voice whispered 
our ears, by the Comforter, Why take ye thougli {); 
raiment? Will not God much more clothe you, ( 




















ye of little faith? Seek first the kingdom of Gyd!~ 
Say, beloved, will you listen to the voice of the |\) 
in its stillness? Will you seek first the kingdom ¢: 
God, and his righteousness. 

Another wonder has been before us. We hia! » 
notice of their coming; but they came. Birds o/ 
every wing, and from distant climates, were suddeu); 
around us: were suddenly sailing through our skies, 
to still more distant regions of the north, to mect tc 
new stores which your heavenly Father was prepa 
ing for them; as true to their time, as accurate iu 
tracing their liquid path, as the ships with their con- 
pass, and their charts, and their experienced navigi- 
lors. And now that we see them around us, their 
meat is always ready, their table always spread, as 
with the Israelite, when the manna lay every mornin; 
about their teat door. ‘They awake us with the 
songs of gladuess, and sing to us all day loug, as the) 
joyfully seek their meat from God. As we turn up 
the earth, as we scatter the seed, as our fruits ripen on 
herb, or shrub, or tree, and our seeds on every |i'll, 
and valley, and field, and garden, and ia groves and 
miry swamps, and fens inaccessible to man, our lieat- 
euly father fvedeth them wiih all the blessings of ow 
northern summer, though they neither sow nor reap, 
nor gather into barns; and are with us as outcis's 
from their winter abodes in the regions of the sovt). 
Yes, and we hear amidst these sights and sounds, th: 
voice of the Redeemer, of the Comforter, speahing 
to our inmost souls,“ Are not ye much better than 
they?” “Seck first the kingdom of God and \» 
righteousness.” Will you listen to the voice ol 
fowls of theair 2? Will you listen to the interpretato" 
of your Redeemer? Will you be taught by the 5p'- 
it which the Saviour cffers to your heart ? 

Lask not whether you will hear me ; whether, {' 
the customary hour, you will hear what the preache' 
says of the lilies of the field, and of the fowls of the 
air. There are other preachers besides me speaking 





to-day, and every day, beside your path, Will you 
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~~ or eye open, and your ear attent when you 
aq te field, when you pass the road, when you | 
ve encircled by the groves, when you ate plying your 
- ls. when sou are writing at the desk, when you 
a slanning and wxecuting all the arrangements of 
— and commerce? Will you heed the voice of 
wisdom standing “by the way, and ia the places of 
ihe paths Will you hear the voice of Jesus, the 
01 is Saviour, as it sounds in the notes of every bird? 
ted ang Will you fix your eye upon his smile, as it shines in 
tiga) every flower? Will you obey the Spirit which calls 
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day, i lesson to the fowls of the air, and the lilies of the 
SWelleg feld.” Will you, at the call, seek first the kingdom 
ht, as if of God 1— Nott’s Sermons. 
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d, and HOLY AND PROFITABLE SAYINGS, 


OWels 
Taken from a Broad Sheet in the British Museum, dated 
London, printed for D. M. 1678. 


We should always abhor sin, more in regard that it is 
hateful to God, than because it is hurtful to us. 

Let, O Lord, the great change be wrouglit in us, before 
the great change come upon us. 

If we cannot make ourselves better, it should be our 
special care that others should not make us worse. 

As none can come unto the Father but by the merits 
of the Son, so none can come to the Son but by the Spi- 
rit of the Father. 

We acknowledge this mercy, that God doth not take 
us out of the world ; but we should desire this one mer- 
cy more, that he would take the world out of us. 

It is our duty to know God; our safety to fear hin ; 
our glory to resemble him; our stability to trust in him ; 
our sincerity to love him; and our felicity to serve him. 

Let us die to sin that lives in us; and live to Chirist 
who died for us. 

Let us choose to suffer rather than to sin; for we may 
sufler without sin, but we caxznot sin without suffering. 
ning Many men, in relation to outward things, complain of 
heir want; and yet in truth want nothing but thankful hearts 
hes for what they already have. 

Though God does not always deliver his people out of 
trouble, yet he delivers them from the evil of trouble, the 
despair of trouble, by supporting the spirit; nay, he de- 
er livers by trouble, for he sanctifies the trouble to cure the 

g soul, and by less trouble delivers from greater. 

- It is the peculiar wisdom of a Christian to pick argu- 
nur ments out of his worst condition to make him thankful ; 
aD, and if he is thankful he will be joyful. 

sis Many professors will plead debt, and family expenses, 
th. when any thing is desired of them for a pious or right- 
bs eous use, though they have enough for their pleasure 
and pride; surely, it is one of the worst kinds of sac- 





Gospet Farra.—Reliance is the essence of faith, 
Christ is the object, the word of God is the food, and obe- 
dience is the proof. ‘True Gospel faith, then, is a de- 
nding upon Christ for pardon and salvation, in the way 
obedience, as he has offered in God’s word. 
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" No sin will be strained at, if you give way to a covet- 
4 us spirit; for ** the love of money is the root of all evil,” 
ie ] Tim. vi. 10. 
i A sincere Christian blushes for shame when he con- 
. fesses his sins to God, Ezra, ix. 6. And yet he is not 
ashamed to confess the greatest sins of which he knows 
™ he is guilty, Psa. li. 14. 
. God sough'pis before we sought him; will he, then, 
tefuse us whos we seek him ? ° 
that are at e in their own consciences will 
€ le eaceable mais ger en : a quarrelsome man has 
hever felt the peace of Gad. 
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EVILS OF SCHISM. 
Now that many are sounding the alarm, and prophesy- 
ing with great confidence the evils which would result 
from Christian Union, is it not reasonable that we con- 
template the actual evils of schism? If imaginary ills 
are worthy of so much consideration, how is it that sub- 
stantial and practical ones are kept so carefully out of 
sight? ‘To set forth all the evils of schism, would re- 
quire a volume ; inadequately, therefore, must the task 
be fulfilled in one or two numbers of a weekly journal. 
| The evils of division among Christians are of two dis- 
tinct classes—those which are personal, and those which 
affect the whole body of believers in their relations to the 
world. Schism engenders in the Christian's heart jeal- 
ousy and suspicion. He becomes so much interested in 
the prosperity of his particular sect, acquires so clannish 
a feeling,—that he cannot enjoy with unmingled pleasure 
the success of the Gospel under other ministrations than 
those to which he is attached. He is afraid to converse 
freely with a brother of another denomination, lest he 
should betray some of the weaknesses or defects of his 
own. The vigorous efforts which others put forth in the 
cause of God, he cannot attribute to unalloyéd benevo- 
lence; he is certain that they are actuated by sectarian 
motives. And the practical evidences of their piety can- 
not be acknowledged as valid, while they are knuown to 
differ in a point of faith, or to be heterodox in referenc« 
to external order. The demonstrations of Christian love’, 
|which a benevolent heart abundantly endowed with the: 
graces of the Spirit spontaneously exhibits, are interpret- 
ed by sectarian bigotry, to be the cunning arts of prose- 
lytism, and the smile of Christian kindness which lights 
up the countenance of the true child of God, when he 
meets a member of the same great fraternity, to whatev- 
er visible branch of the family he belong, is avoided and 
‘feared, and fled from as the fell enchantment of a basi- 
lisk. 
| Schism ansettles the great principles of church order, 
and thus ministers to spiritual pride and presumptuous 
| innovation on the part of those the Lord never ordained 
to be stewards in his household. Private Christians are 
led to assume the offices, and aflect the consideratiov 
which Christ bas assigned his ministers. While the y 
depreciate, as far as possible, the dignity of Christ's 9.y- 
: thorized ambassadors, they incline to exalt themse’ yes 
| above measure, and in the exercise of their usurper, offi- 
_ces, demand a ** prophet’s reward,” and “ grudge if they 
| be not satistied.”—Schism in the Church is like rebellion 
jin the state. It detaches a portion of the body politic 
from their legitimate rulers; discharges them from the 
control, as it deprives of the protection of the constitution, 
and leaves them at the mercy of aspiring demagogues, 
at first without law, and at length with such as the best 
judgment and purest motives which they can command 
is allowed to devise; to be amended, altered. or repealed 
whenever seeming expediency shall dictate,—Christian 
Witness. ° 











HOW CAME IT TO PASS. 

That three thousand were converted on the day of 
Pentecost—how came it to pass? The truth as it is in 
Jesus was preached, and the power of God accompanied 
and made the truth effectual. But had not the meeting 
for prayer, of which mention is made in Acts, 1: 14, a 
close and influential connection with the glorious rosy ts 
of that day and that discourse? Undoubtedly it had. 
But what was there in that meeting of the hundred and 
twenty disciples, to exert an influence to the conversion 
of vas ae individuals? Whenes had it that 
power answer, it was a prayer meetin ofessed 
and mamly a prayer meeting. “tr it had ns Fg selling 
for preaching, it would not have exerted the influence it 
did, even though prayer had preceded and followed the 
sermon. It was a prayer meeting—a meeting of Chris- 
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lians to express their dependence on God; unitedly to;all should do it. They were together ho'ding m~ 
call on Him for His blessing; to plead the promise, and | when the spirit descended- ar 
to wait for the fulfilment of it. -Those are the efficient | I think if al/ our church members would habityclj 
meetings, in which Christians meet and agree to ask tend the prayer meetings, men as well as womey ia, 
God. wonder they do not value them more. To well as poor, and be“ of one accord” in heart as te a 
the prayer meeting Christians come, to exercise the | ment, and would contiuue in prayer, they would no, ~ 
high privilege of intercession for others—to do good and |in vain for “the promise of the Father.” ©, 5.” 
communicate—to act the * more blessed”’ part ; whereas, | ig meetings! But now they are despised by n me 
to meetings of another kind, they go for the less benevo- | How often we hear it said, Jt 18 nothing but)...” 
lent purpose of receiving good. Yet Christians value no, meeting! Nothing but !—I should like, for my pant » 
meetings so little as prayer meetings! And, O shame, | know what surpasses a prayer meeting. And of... 
no prayer meeting do they value so little as that which what unworthy conditions do those called Christians «, 
Christ himself may be said to have established in say- | pend their attendance. They must know who is hag 
ing, “* When ye pray, say, Our Father which art in duct the meeting, who will probably lead in prayer, ,.. 








Heaven; hallowed be thy name; thy kingdsm come”— | from whom a word of exhortation may be expecte,( ; ar 


the Monthly Concert. Though it occur but once a month, 
and though our Saviour, in the prayer he has given us, 
has expressly instructed us to pray socially for the conver 
sion of the world, yet how attended? I pity the heathen, 
that so few are disposed to meet to pray for them. For 
the church, | blush that it should be so. 

But the influence of that meeting of a hundred and 
twenty was not owing entirely to its being a prayer meet- 
ing. Many meetings for prayer are held, and no such 
effects follow. There must have been something peculiar 
about that prayer meeting to account for its eflicacy.— 
There was much by which it was distinguished from or- 

‘dinary prayer meetings. ‘The mention of some of these 
peculiarities may be of service. It may provoke imita- 
tion in some churches. 

1. All the churches attended that prayer meeting. 

** These all continued,” &c. There were but a hun- 
dred and twenty disciples, and they were all present.— 
Not a member of the church was absent, unless provi- 
dentially detained. ‘How different is it now! Now, if 
so many as a hundred and twenty can be collected in a 
prayer meeting, yet they represent, perhaps, a church of 
five or six hundred communicants, and all the rest are 
with one accord absent. They who meet may agree 
among themselves to ask for an out-pouring of the Spirit ; 
but it is, after all, but the agreement of a minority of the 
church. The majority, by their absence, dissent from 
the request. 

2. As ail attended, of course the men attended as well 
asthe women. Yes, every male member of the church 
Was present; and I suppose the males were more than 
©P”, palfof the whole number. They did not leave it to 
the women to sustain the prayer meetings. That prayer 
meeting had not the aspect of many a modern prayer 
meeting, in which almost all are of the weaker sex. 

3. The most distinguished members of the church at- 
tended, as well asthe most obscure. There were all the 
apostles, and “* Mary the mother of Jesus,” and “ his 
brethren.” None of them felt above being at a prayer 
meeting. How is it now? Let the question answer it- 
self. 

4. They were all agreed—“ of one accord,” as it is 
said. Not merely agreed as touching what they should 
ask, viz. the fulfilment of * the promise of the lather,” 
but of one mind generally; aye, and of one heart. They 
thought and felt alike. They all loved one another. 
They observed the new commandment. Such cordial 
union among Christians has great power with God. It 


if the meeting is not likely to be to their mind, they , 
not attend it. This thing ought not so to be.—Nevins, 

DEATH-BED OF A MEDICAL STUDEN7. 
| Mr. J. W. after completing his preparatory sy)... 
and spending several years with an emiment surgeoy , 
| London, left his friends to pass a winter at a celelyra), 
Northern University. Immediately on his arrival a: 
north, his amiable disposition and superior meuts| 
quirements, conciliated the esteem and produced thy | 
| lite attention of allto whom he was introduced. T\y 
| attachment which he had early imbibed to every pursyj 
< a ce nature, combined with a lively imaginatiny, 
and a mind extensively cultivated, secured for hin i 
most respectful and adulatory attention from his fel\os 
students, whenever he conversed with them, or offere: |, 
opinion in their medical societies. 

Thus circumstanced, could Mr. W. but be happy! 
He uppeared so to all who were favored with his i. 
quaintance. But very soon his mild and unguarded (ji. 
position led him to associate with, and engage in the pur. 
suits of those in society, who forgetting that they haw 
souls which can never die, are incessantly whirled » 
the vortex of dissipation, till a death bed or the reaiiza- 
tion of the solemnities of eternity remind them that they 
are immortal. , 

Before three months had elapsed, Mr. W. by midnig!: 
studies and habits of dissipation, so impaired his heath 
that very soon his constitution became completely und: 
mined by an illness which speedily terminated fatally. 

Now, behold, this amiable young man, who buta ‘ew 
weeks back had every prospect of spending a long live 
the honorable and benevolent discharge of his professi '- 
al duties, respected and caressed by all. Stretched o 
his sofa when an intimate friend entered his room, | 
with difficulty fixed ‘on him those eyes, which, bu! « 
fortnight before beamed mildness and serenity, and ¢x- 
claimed, with an agitated voice, ‘Charles, my frien’. 
Eternity! Eternity! Whither, oh, whither shall I flee" 
His friend attempted to tranquilize him, by assuring him 
that one possesseqg of his amiable qualities could hav 
nothing to fear in the prospect of eternity.— With a ‘e- 
wildered vacant look, expressive of his extreme men'a 
distress, he grasped the hand of his friend, and repli. 
“Is there not a righteous Judge, who has denounced 
eternal death on every sinner who violates His holy !a¥ 
in a single point? and is there a commandment which ! 
have not broken ?—is there a precept whi® I have ne" 





does not always exist in our prayer meetings. 


5. They persevered in prayer. ‘* These all continued | 


in prayer.” First they stirred themselves up to take hold | 
on God, and then they said, “* We will not let thee £0, | 
except thou bless us.” They met often for prayer, and | 
all met, and they lingered long at the throne of grace. 
There were not some who came to the meeting once for 
a wonder, or only occasionally. No; ** these atl continu- 
ed, &c. It is not so now. But how long did they con- 
tinue asking? Until they obtained ; and then they did 
but pass from the note of prayer to that of praise. 

* They sought the Lord until he came. It is time we 





disregarded? or an offer of mercy. through Christ, whi 
I have not rejected ? How then shall [escape His wra'! 
who cannot lie, and who has declared that sinners sha! 
be forever banished from His presence, and consigned ‘0 
that place of torment where there is only weeping. 2% 
wailing, and gneshing of teeth !—Oh, Charles, the world 
has deceived me, ruined me forever! Where now 
is the benefit of its unsatisfying caresses? About to ¢™ 
ter on the era which shall never terminate, how desp!¢2 
ble do its empty pleasures and irrational pursuits appe?": 
Its votaries attempted to infuse infidel principles into ™) 
mind, and, for a time, these s 
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3 of a conscience, which, though concealed | great cross in the principal street, and suddenly fell in 





7% or, cheerful countenance, has often been tortured with an old haggard looking wretch—a woman who 
clly ». = se" i despair. Believe me, Charles, a depraved heart | seemed to have in her hollow eyes an unaccountable ex- 
» MWh », almost ly solid objection to the contents of the Bible.”’ | pression of cruelty—a glance like that of madness; but 
in judg js the ooh eyes elevated to Heaven, and expressive of | i deportment was quiet and rational, and she was evi- 
Ot Wy, Te be described, he exclaimed, in a hollow | dently of the middle rank of society, though her dress 
sy what “Q Thou! who art a being of spotless purity | was faded and squalid. She told me (without my asking 
Many vy inflexible justice, I dare not implore the bestowment | her,) in broken English, that I should find comfortable 
! Piaye and fon mercy which I have so‘long despised ; for I have | accommodations in an old convent that stood at some 
pan, yh ately turned a deaf ear to thy gracious invitations , distance among a grove of cork trees ; pointing to them 
Mien peer in the blessed Gospel! Vio, O Lord, know- | at the same time with her long shrivelled hand and arm, 


oth the power of thine anger? even according to thy | and giving a sort of hysterical laugh, ‘you will find,’ 
far so isthy wrath. Wo unto him who presumptuous- | said she, * nobody there to disturb you.” s 
iy striveth with his Maker! for what impotent arm can I followed het advice with a kind of superstitious 
resist his power? Who among the mighty can endure | acquiescence. ‘There was no reason to anticipate any ad- 
his vengeance ; Who can dwell with the devouring fire, | venture or danger at the convent; yet the wild eyes, and 
or endure everlasting burnings ?—Charles, Charles, has- | the wilder voice of the poor creature powerfully afiected 
»p tothe Lamb of God, who alone can take rake J _me; and I went on in a sort of reverie, tll | had walked 
the sins of the world, and satisfy the equitable demands up a pretty long flight of steps, and was standing at the 
of divine justice. Turn from your unhappy and undone entrance to the cloisters of the convent. I then saw some- 
friend, who is about at appear to the bar of that Being, thing that made me speedily forget the old wonfan, though 
who to every despiser of his offered salvation is a con- | what it was I «id see, I could not in the first moments of 
suming fire.” | my amazement and horror very distinctly comprehend. 
Mr. W. became insensible immediately after this, and Above a hundred dead bodies lay and sat before my 


continued in a lethargic state till he entered the eternal | eyes, all of them apparently in the very attitude or pos- 
|} ture in which they had died. I looked at them for at 








“= | least a minute before 1 knew that they were all corpses. 

. “HE IS POOR YET.” | Something in the mortal silence of the place told me that 

n the The editor of the Cincinnati Journal, in a sketch of l alone was alive in this dreadful company. A desperate 
ellow his passage in a steamboat from Louisville to Frankfort, | courage enabled me to look steadfastly at the scene be- 
; thus notices one of his fellow passengers. fore me. The bodies were mostly clothed in mats and 
Among these gamblers we could not fail to notice one | TUS» and tattered great coats; some of them merely 

py! aved man. He was a veteran in the vice. Before the wrapped about with girdles of straw, and two or three 
ae boat started, he and acompanion had a little table in the | perfectly naked. Every face had a ditlerent expression, 


rs corner for card playing. As soon as the supper was over he | but all painful, horrid, agonized, bloodless; many glazed 
pur. wasatit again. Opposite tohim was a well dressed youth. | eves were wide open, and perhaps this was the most 
ave On his right hand sat another aged man. On his left a | Shocking thing in the whole spectacle,—so many eyes 
lis young man. It was affecting to see his trembling hand that saw not, all seemingly fixed upon diflerent objects, 
iza- stretched forth to deposite the card, or to give or to receive | S0me Cast up to Heaven, some looking straight forwards, 
her money. His gray locks and dimmed eye seemed sadly and some with the white orbs turned round, and deep 
out of place in such anemployment. Said a fellow trav- | Suk in the sockets — : : é 
glt eler to us, that old man has been at the business for forty It was a sort of hospital. These wretched beings 
ith years, and he is poor yet. How many a guilty compan- | Were mostly all, either desperately, or mortally, wound- 
ion has been laid inthe grave! How many a youth has ed; and afier having been stripped by their conirades, 
been led from ihe path of virtue! How many of the they had been left there dead and to die. Such were 
ew most hateful passions of human nature have agitated his | they, who, as the old woman said, would not ‘trouble’ 
soul for forty years! He has ruined generations. ‘* He | ™&- A ; 
be is poor yet ”” While the companions of his youth, by “IT had begun to view this ghastly sight with some 
on industry and gradual gains, have secured a competence | COMposure, when I saw at the remotest part of the hos- 


he forthe winter of age, he has bartered away his time and pital, a gigantic figure, sitiing covered with blood, and 
almost naked, upon a rude bedstead, with his back lean- 


a conscience in pursuit of hasty wealth, but—*he is poor | ! . 
‘- yet.” The curse of God is upon him. In eternity—but | ing against the wall, and his eyes fixed directly on mine. 
l wepause. We heard not his name. If we khew it we | | thought he was alive, and shuddered, but he was stone 
” would not record it. Such an epitome of depravity as an dead. In the last agenies he had bitten his under lip al- 


rest off, and his long blach beard was drenched in elot- 
ted gore, that likewise lay io large blots on his shaggy 
MISERIES OF WAR: bosom. I recognized the corps. He was a sergeant in 
, canton oe & BenE~al, SCRNM the grenadier regiment, and was, during the retreat, dis- 
‘ ; eo : . uinguished for acts of savage valor. One day he killed 
I wish to give you, said a British officer, ia a letter) with his own hand Heary Woburton, the right-hand man 
toa friend during the peninsular war, some idea of a| of my own company, perhaps the finest made and most 
| scene J witnessed at Mirando do Cervo, on the ninth day powerful man ip the British army. My soldiers had nick- 
~ 7 pursuit. Yet I fear that a sight so terrible cannot | named him with a very course appellation and J really 
be shadowed out, except in the memory of him who be- | felt as if he and | were acquaintances. There he sat, as 
‘ dit. I entered the town about dusk. Tt had been a’ if frozen to death. 1 went up to the body, and raising 
aan grim, and gloomy sort of a day—at one time fierce | up the giant’s muscular arm, it fell down again, with a 
Ry Arp pp apg ee ty al 
: : > » tne y eyes unconsciousiy wa along the walls. 
Te ao ent thy he wena a> | pl gire er pat | They were covered with grotesque figures, and carica- 
thee the Se ym - ess 01 . ih he | tures of the English, absolutely rawn in blood. Horrid 
and roll Ta in the cod eed sudden Aa wit Tf iriwi + blasphemies, and the most shocking obscenities in the 
iat andi fe 1 gloomy ae tan felt mysell shape of songs, were in like manner written there; and 
a ee ar een eee pn 
‘ , \the wretches w m la 
“grand but terrificdream. Thus feeling, I passed the around me. I saw two books lying on the floor. I lifted 


n aged gambler exhibits, should be nameless. 
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them up; one seemed to be full of the most hideous ob-; ** Love your enemies, bless them that curss 


scenity: the other was the Bible! It is impossible to tell 
you the horror produced in me by this circumstance. 
The books fell from my hands ; they fell upon the breast | 
of one of the bodies; it was a woman's breast. A wo- 
man had lived and died in such a place as this! What 
had been in that heart, now still, perhaps only a few, 
hours before, I knew not. It is possible, love strong as | 
death—love, guilty, abandoned, depraved, and linked by 
vice into misery—but still, love that perished but wit 
the last throe, and yearned in the last convulsion towards 
some one of these grim deal bodies. I think some such | 
idea as this came across me at the time; or has it now 
only arisen ? 

Near this corpse lay that of a perfect boy, certainly 
not more than seventeen years of age. There was a little 
copper figure of the Virgin Mary round his neck, sus- 
pended by a chain of hair. It was of little value else it 
had not been suffered to remain there. In his hand was | 
a letter; L saw enough to know it was from his mother— | 
Mon cher fils, &c. It was a terrible place to think of 
mother—of home—of any social human ties. Have 
these ghastly things parents, brothers, sisters, lovers? 
Were they all once happy in peaceful homes? Did these 
convulsed, and bloody, and mangled bodies, once lie in 
undisturbed beds? Did those clutched hands once press 
in infancy a mother’s breast?) Now all was loathsome, 
terrible, ghostlike. Human nature seemed here to be de- 
based and brutified. Will such creatures, I thought, ev- 
er live again ? robbers, incendiaries, murderers, suicides, 
(for a dragoon lay with a pistol in his hand, and his skull 
shattered to pieces) heroes! The only two powers that 
reigned here, were agony and death. Whatever might 
have been their characters when alive, all faces were 
now alike. I eould not in those fixed contortions, tell 
what was pain from what was anger—misery from wick- 
edness 

It was now growing dark, and the night was setting 
in stormier than the day. A strong flash of lighting sud- 
denly illuminated this hold of death, and for a moment 
showed me more distinctly the terrible array. A loud 
squall of wind came round about the dwelling, and the 
old window-casement gave way, and fell with a shivered 
crash in upon the floor Something rose up with an an- | 
gry growl from among the dead bodies. It was a huge 
dark colored wolf-dog, with a spiked collar round his 
neck ; and seeing me, he leaped forward with gaunt and 
bony limbs. I am confident that his jaws were bloody. 
I had instinctively moved backwards to the door. ‘The 
surly savage returned growling to his lair. and, in a state 
of stupefaction, I found myself in the open air. A bugle 
was playing, and the light infantry company of my own 
regiment was entering the village with loud shouts and 
huzzas.” 

Reader, this is a fearful picture of the miseries insep-, 
arable from war.—We are told that there is something 
noble in that unhallowed art which teaches man to imbue 
his hand in his brother’s blood ;—that there is something 
generous in that fine chivalric spirit which thereby Aindles 
in the hour of alarm, and rushes with delight among the 
thickest scenes of danger and enterprise—that man is nev- 
er more proudly arrayed than when, elevated by a con- 
tempt for death, he looks serene while the arrows of de- 
struction are flying on every side ;—that expunge war, 
and you expunge some of the brightest names in the cat- 
alogue of human virtues, and demolish that theater on 
which have been displayed some of the sublimest ener- 
gies of the hman character. It is thus that war has been 
invested with a most pernicious splendor. Men have of-| 
fered to justify it as an ornament to society; attempts: 
have been made to throw a kind of imposing morality 
around it; and we might almost be reconciled to the 
whole train of its most hideous calamities, did not that) 
one precept of our blessed Redeemer set itself in irrecon- 
cilable opposition ; ‘ 
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good to them that hate you, and pray for them wh 4 
spitefully use you, and persecute you.”’— Mar. . hi 

It has been also said, that “ The fruit of the Siics 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness. 90,, 
faith, meekness, temperance.””—Galatians y.2) 
again. ; 


LOO n6« 


1 








“This is the message that ve heard from the }, wr 
ning. that we should love one another. Not as Cajip >. a | 
was of that wicked one, and slew his brother."—} ; m*. 
iii. 11, 12. , re 

Thus reading, we maintain that all war is inconss ~ th 
with Christianity ; that its pomp and pageantry. « ne 
rapture, and its strife,” are utterly opposed to the pre, ; 
of our Divine Redeemer. And when we ‘ollow, jy j,. _ 
agination, our fellows-creatures to the field of battle. pu 

further think that, on both sides of an exasperated eo); whi 


the gentleness of Christianity can have no place j 
most any bosom, but that nearly every heart is ligh; 
with fury, and breathes a vindictive purpose againy 
brother of the species, we cannot but reckon among +, 
most fearful calamities of war, the passing, unprepar 


of so many into His immediate presence who will jy); 
every man according to his work. - English Tract. 





Shall the sword devour forever, 
And the passions always glow, 
Nature’s holiest ties to sever, 
Causing blood and tears to flow ? 
No they shall not ; 
God on men will peace bestow. 


Lo! is near the consummation 
Of the day Isaiah saw, 
Strife shall cease her foul oblation. 
Love shall be the only law; 
Usurpation 
Shall from every land withdraw. 
Peace, descend with heavenly pinion, 
To avert the victim’s doom; 
Earth shall own thy mild dominion, 
And beneath thy sway assume 
Fadeless verdure, 
And a perfect Eden bloom. 


Then shall angels joy to visit 
Mortals on the shore of time, 
And with harmony exquisite 
Sound His praise to every clime, 
Who has triumphed 
Over violence and crime. 





° For the Intelligence’. 
SABBATH-TRAVELING AGENTS. 


- Mr. Eprror,—Who is responsible for the injury don 
to the cause of Christ by Subbath-traveliag agen’ 
Themselves alone? or the Societies, by which they ar 
employed, so far as they have power to direct them! 0 
both! These agents are deeply interested, each in so 
benevolent cause, and wish to awaken a similar interes 
in the community. Forthis purpose they are employe’. 
‘To accomplish their object they visit two or three cong 
gations on a Sabbath, and travel over the distance betwe 
them, making a Sabbath day's journey of perhaps a“ 
zen or twenty miles. Their plans of operation are reg” 
larly and deliberately formed. Can the fact and exte®' 
of their disregard for the Sabbath be concealed from t° 
congregations which they address? Are the causes !\' 
which they plead, so important, that they are justitied 10 
their systematic violation of the Sabbath? Much bs 
been said about forming a national association for prov!” 
ting the observance of the Sabbath. Suppose one form 
ed, and its agents in the field. Would it be consistent °" 
right for the agents to trample on the Sabbath by furious” 
ly driving from place to place, professedly for promot™2 








day ; and asks who is responsible for the evil. 
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servance? They would be Sabbath agents viola- 

the Sabbath—endeavoring to build up with one hand, 
- really tearing down with the other. But if it would 
; yo right for Sabbath agents to travel on the Sabbath, 
oad if it would not be right for their associations to sanc- 
one their conduct; Why is it right for the agents of other 
associations to employ the Sabbath in the same way, and 
‘pip associations to sanction their conduct?) Why should 


1 el x‘ . " 
-oy human institutions, although benevolent, do that 


its 0 


hich is calculated to destroy the institution of Ged, viz. 


‘ye Sabbath? Methinks that an explanation or apology 
«their conduct might be demanded by the conyrega- 
- oe which they visit. And what would be their apolo- 
a ’ Can they show that the cause for which they 
“nad, more closely concefns the temporal and eternal in- 
terests of men, than the holy Sabbath? or that the good 
y hick they accomplish, warrants the influence of their ex- 
ample i violating the Sabbath ? It may be said, that by 
vjsiting two congregations in a day, a double amount of 
ood is eccomplished. This is doubted. If an agent is 
syalified for his business. he might make a better and 
»ore durable impression by laboring a who'e day in one 
sjace. He would not indeed drive over so large an ex- 
‘out of territory in a given time, but his work would be 
verdone ; and his returh to the same place would not 
. soon needed ; and his desecration of the Sabbath 
would bessaved. Ifthis course had been early adopted 
and faithfully pursued, there might not have been at this 
so much need of the labor of agents in the church- 


\t this time, when the Sabbath is desecrated to an 
alarming extent, all, who love the day, should be on their 
cuard, lest they be found in the way of the scornful.— 
hose who conduct the affairs ofour large and important 
nevolent institutions, should be careful lest they at 
‘empt to build them up at the expense of the Sabbath. 
Their agents, too, should feel that they are personally re- 
sponsible to God for their conduct. While riding from 
we to place on the Sabbath, how could they consis- 
ily and effectually teprove those, whom they might 
see riding for pleasure or on business? Sabbath-break- 
ing-pleasure parties and men On business, say of such 
agents, they are attending to their business and we are at- 
tending to ours. 

Many pastors are now making efforts to secure the 
strict observance of the Sabbath. But how are they crip- 
pled in their efforts, end how can they expect to be com- 
pletely successful, while a class of Christians violate the 
day, and are sanctioned in their course, because employ- 
ed, by large benevolent institutions? In their zeal. and 
vigorous efforts to advance the kingdom of Christ, Chris- 
tians should be careful not to disturb or injure the harmo- 
ny that should prevail between all institutions, human or 
divine, formed for accomplishing their great object. For, 
whea the Sabbath is once gone, what good will be ef- 
fected by all our agencies and benevolent institutions ! 

R. 

Our Correspondent is a faithful minister of the gospel, 
who feels, as every other faithful minister feels, a deep 
volicitude for his people and for our country, in view of 
ue increasing profanation of the Sabbath. We discover 
nothing in his communication that we believe was dicta- 
ted by any other than a Christiaa spirit, aad therefore we 
giveit a place in our paper; but we are, notwithstanding, 
not a little surprised that he is willing to assume, without 
proof, what, if true, bears so hard upon so many of his 
brethren His premises may be true. We are pot now 
to endeavor to Role them. We conclude, however, 
from the practice of very many, that they are not, to say 

the least, established truths; and our surprise is that he 
should rest with so well settled confidence upon them. 
He takes it for granted that the traveling of Agents 


frum one congregation to another is a profanation of the 
But most 
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manifestly, these Agents, and those who employ them, 
do not regard it as a profanation of the Sabbath, or they 
would never do it. Traveling on the Sabbath for ..ipée 
terial erchanges, we suppose he would regard as a Simi- 
lar profanation ; but none of his brethren who are in that 
habit, su regard it, for they would not deliberately profane 
the Sabbath. But surely our Correspondent would not 
charge upon so many of his beloved brethren this great 
sin. ) 
We rejoice to see in the ministry and in the churches, 


an increasing solicitude for the Sabbath; and those who 
are implicated in the charge ofour brother, participate in 
this solicitude, and, it is presumed, will not feel so convic- 


in either of these cases, is profaning the Sabbath. 


ted of the sin of profaning it, as to thank us for our apolo- 
gy- But we feel hardly warranted in letting his arti- 
cle go out to their possible injury, without suggesting 
briefly some things which they might offer in self-justifi- 
cation. 

How, then, they may inquire, does it appear that we 
are guilty of the sin laid againstus? From the fact that 
we have lraveled on the Sabbath? We admit that trav- 
eling on the Sabbath, in all ordinary cases, for purposes 
of secular business or pleasure, is sinful; but ad/ traveling 
on that day is not sinful. Nobody thinks that traveling 
to attend public worship, is a profanation of the Sabbath; 
nor that the physician is chargable with this offense, for 
riding to visit his patients; nor the- minister in riding 
two or three miles or more, as is sometimes the case, to 
supply his own pulpit. Nobody thinks that the traveling 
In ei- 
ther case the man travels with a good conscience. He 
believes he is engaged in the appropriate employment of 
the Sabbath. And should he meet a man (reveling for 
any secular purpose or any otherwise profaning the Sab- 
bath, he could reprove him with a good conscience, and 
with good effect, for the sin. But suppose that in the last 
case, the minister, instead of going to his own pulpit, rides 
as far in some other direction, to exchange with his broth- 
er, how is the nature of the act changed? What makes 
n sou a profanation of the Sabbath? Why does he not 
still do it with a good conscience? And why can he not 
still reprove any Sabbath-breaker with good eflect? We 
honestly believe that he can. We believe him no more 
guilty in the one case than in the other. 

Let us vary the illustration. If two ministers in this 
city exchange laborson the Sabbath, we presume it will 
not be thought improper if each walks to the other's 
church on the Sabbath, although it be some half mile or 
even a mile further than to his own church. No one 
thinks this would be a Sabbath profanation. No one 
would think of pleading this to justify his walking the 
same distance upon any secular business or pleasure.— 
But suppose a minister of this city and a minister of Fair 
Haven—two miles distant—exchange labor. Does the 
additional mile which is now appended to the distance 
make it a profanation of the Sabbath to travel it? Would 
any man thiuk of pleading their example in justification 
of his conduct in traveling the same distance for any sec- 
ular purpose? And if either of these ministers found on 
his way, any of his people violating the Sabbath, could 
he not, with a good conscience and with good effect, re- 
prove them for the sin? Now this seems to us a plain 
case. And how much farther must the distance be pro- 
tracted; or if this be too far, how much short of this must 
it fall, to come to the point, within which it is right to go, 
and beyond which the same act in kind is changed in 
character, and becomes a profanation of the Sabbath? 

We are satisfied, after a good deal of reflection upon 
this subyect, that the principal evil resulting from minis- 
terial example in the matter, comes from the injudicious 
and unwarrantable concessions of ministers and editors ; 
who take the ground that this traveling of ministers and 
agents is wrong, and is an evil example, and ought to be 
avoided : while themselves, even, will occasionally, un- 
der pressing circumstances, do, what they bave desided 
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to be wrong. And so long as they take this ground we 


arepersuaded the evil will continue. Nor do we area AT THE WEST. 3 per 
that if the views we entertain, had been universally ; forme 
adopted and inculcated, the evil in question would ever i From Correspondence of the Con. Observer. Take 
have had existence. Wicked men would no more have| _ No person has now any excuse for traveling on boar, mans 


thought of pleading ministerial example of riding to} Canal Boat on the Sabbath, or for having his »,,, he m 
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preach the Gospel, as a justification of their profanations 
of the Sabbath, than they would of pleading the example 
of those who ride to hvar the Gospel preached. Men, 
wicked men, possess intelligence, and a moral sense ; and 


brought on by Sabbath labor. By applying to All. fond 
Wheeler and D. P. Parker, 106 Broad Street, New y,. fathe 
Bates, Yale & Co. or J. M. Goodman, 72 Quay &;,,.. tenat 
Albany, or to Root & Hunt, Buffalo, he may procure, his § 













can perceive a difference in things that are palpably dif- transportation of himself or goods, without being temp. takes 
ferent. ‘They may be made to see that they are not jus- | t0 violate God’s command, to ‘ remember the Sabbat) ;,, plea 
tified in doing one thing, because it is right for vg pc | to keep it holy.’ ’ him 
else to do another thing. The priests under the Jewis There has ately been a paper devoted especially; js 0 
dispensation were allowed and required to slaughter their the claims of the Sabbath, established at Cleavelan, y,: absti 
animals for sacrifice on the Sabbath. This was busi-|its prospects are as favorableas could well be expeciey by 4 
ness pertaining to the worship of God, and appropriate Being a thoroughfare, the Sabbath is fearfully desec,. treel 
to the Sabbath. And Christ says they were blameless ted especially in the vicinity of the river, and it js... ente 
in doing it. But if some wicked Jew had made use of ey necessary for every good man to throw the wx) not | 
the example of the priests in this, to justify him in slaugh- | weight of his influence into the right scale, if he w..) hold 
tering animals for market onthe Sabbath, he would have | D0t see it swept from existence. Suc 
had an example quite as much to his purpose, as the Mr Harmon Kingsbury, the conducior of the Choy. mal 
Sabbath breaker has in the case now under considera- land Messenger, has probably done more to awaken pub hes 
tion; and one it is presumed that would have satisfied | lic attention to the subject of Sabbath desecration, th:, ute 
his conscience quite as well. Any wicked man can see that | 20y other man in the country. That something has 9. alse 
when he rides off into another town on the Sabbath. fur | te¢@dy been accomplished there can be no doubt, but ii \ are 
the pleasure of a ride, or to see his friends, or to make a but a speck—a point, in comparison with what remain, the 
bargain, or to negotiate any secular business, even though | '© be done. , the 
he may attend church when he gets there, goes for a The way begins to appear tolerably plain. Professor, the 
very ditferent purpose from that of his minister, who has who own property in Rail Roads, Steam-boats, Stages nt 


gone there to preach. He can see that before he can 
plead the example of his minister in self-justification, 
he must show that he too went, not to fulfil an appropri- 
ate engagement of the Sabbath, but upon his own secu- 
lar business. 

Or if he changes the form of his plea, and says that 
the preaching of the Gospel is the business of the minis- 
ter, by which he gets his living, and that himself is as 
mach justified in going abroad to accomplish his business 
as the minister is to do his, he may be easily shown the ab- 
surdity of bis plea. His argumcut, if it proves any thing, 
proves a great deal too much. For it is the principai 
part of the business of the minister to preach at home on 
the Sabbath: he gets his living by doing this. And if 
he may not go abroad to preach the Gospel on the Sab- 
bath, because it belongs to the business of his profession, 
—ithe means by which he gets a living,—no more may 
he preach at home on the Sabbath: for he gets his living 
by this. By the same reasoning he would prove that it 
is wrong for physicians to ride on the Sabbath to visit the 
sick: for it is the business of their calling. And with 
just as much propriety might he say that he is as much 
justified in riding off upon his speculations or pleasures, 
as the physician is in performing the duties of his profes- 
sion. ‘The Sabbath-breaker knows, when he pleads such 
examples, that they have no relevancy to his case, and 
are no apology for his sia. 

We stand not up as the apologist for ministers. We 
have no wish or thought of pleading their exemption from 
the restraints of any law human or divine. If a single 
mau of them travels on the Sabbath for any purpose of 
amusement or secular business, he is guilty of the profa- 


‘apprehension the chariot wheels of the reformation wil! 























and Canal Boats, must relinquish this property, or toric ple 
their Christian standing,—they can then unite in estab- 
lishing lines of Canal Boats, in building Steam Boats ay) 
and Vessels, that will observe the Sabbath, their proper: 
ty and influence will then be secured on the right, as i 
now is on the wrong, side. Professors, again, who wil 
have themselves or goods transported on the Sabbath, 
must be as much dealt with for a breach of the four), 
asif guilty of theft, they would be of the eighth commawi- 
ment. And I doubt not but when the experiment is fair- 
ly tried, it will be found that ‘ godliness is profitable unw 
all things, having the promise of the life that now is, a 
well as that which is yet to come,’—that what was cow- 
menced under the influence of principle, will be copie! 
by the world, from motives of gain, and eventually, tha 
an entire change in respect to traveling and transportatio 
will be effected. 

The more 1 inquire, the more perfectly I am satisfie! 
that the remedy under God is in the hands of Christians, 
and that you, my dear sir, and every minister of the gos- 
pel, as well as every professor, have a part to perform in 
this matter. A wholesome sentiment in the church ov 
this subject, would materially change the state of business. 
in this respect, within six months. 





‘TEETOTALISM. 


We do not intend to go into an extended discussion of 
the wine question, but we do say distinctly, that in our 


move but slowly, so long as the professed friends of the 
cause give their countenance to the use of any intoxica- 





nation of God's holy day: and no sanetity of name or 
profession will render him guiltless. Nor have we made | 
these remarks as any apology for their conduct; but to | 
expose the absurdity of the plea of the Sabbath-breaker. 
When he strolls abroad on the Sabbath for any purpose 
of amusement or business, he can and ought to be made 
to see and to feel that this covert under which he has 
been permi ted to hide, is no refuge from the merited re- 
buke of a Christian community, or from the just displeas- 
ure of an otlended God. 





The London Tract Society have just published a voi- 
ume of Questions on Acts, founded on the third volume 
of Union Questions. 





ting drinks. If our great men and influential ladies cov- 
tinue to give out to their friends, and to use themselves, 
intoxicating wine, beer, or cider, we fear that all is lost. 
It is in vaia to say that the Scriptures sanction the use 0! 
wine. We admit that they do. What then, is it neces- 
sary for us in our circumstances to use wine, when we 
can see distinctly that the use of it is obstructing the prog- 
ress of the temperance cause? Certainly not. If then 
there is no necessity of our using it, and if its use tends 
to perpetuate the evil against which we labor, then w¢ 
ought to give it up. hat then are the facts? In the 
first place, it will be admitted by all who understand the 
subject, that intemperance, even in its incipient stages, 
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long we may calculate upon the utter inefficiency of all 
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= Jisease, and that the use of atty intoxicating ener by 
ve won who has contracted the disease, or in other words 
ae a habit of drinking, is extremely dangerous.— 
Take for example a young man, and we have among us 
envy such instances, he is the son of respectable parents, 
he may be a member of Yale College. he has long been 
fond of oyster-suppers and whiskey-punch : his anxious 
father begins to be alarmed at the indications ip his coun- | 
tenance and his general looseness of habits, and fears that 
pis son is already treading in the drunkard’s path ; he 
takes him aside, and in all the tenderness of parental love, 
leads with him to spring from the danger t at surrounds 
him and plant his feet upon the rock of abstinence. He 
;; meved by his parents affecting appeal, and resolves to 
_pstain, and for a time he runs well; but alas, by and 
by a party is convened at his father’s house, the bowl is 
eely passed around, the wine sparkles in the glass, the 
entertainment is given by his father who certainly would 
not give to the sous of others that which he would with- 
hold from his own, he drinks and drinks, and is drunk. 
Such things have happened among us; and there are 
many sons at this momont connected with our first fami- 
lies, who are fast treading the road of ruin, whose appe- 
tite is sharpened from the wine bottle at home. We know 
also of men who have under their influence those who 
are given to intemperance, and profess to be anxions for 
their reformation ; they labor with and advise them, tell 
them to abstain from all intoxicating drinks, and then at 
their own houses give out indiscriminately to their friends 
intoxicating wine; and this is done by those who are 
pledged to do all in their power to discountenance and 
put down the evil of intemperance. We know of moth- 
ers, members of our churches, who are so ignorant of the 
tendencies of using any intoxicating drink, as to feed to 
their little children their wine, their strong beer, and their 
cider. We believe that such practices must be done 
away, ere the blessed enterprise in which we are engag- 
edcan have any good ground to hope for final triumph. 
The truth is, there is a lamentable degree of ignorance 
prevalent in regard to intoxicating drinks other than ar- 
dent spirits. e know of a case during the past winter, 
where a professor of religion was long in the habit of sell- 
ing wine by the glass to a neighbor of his whom he knew 
to be an intemperate man, and whose friends had remon- 
strated with him for so doing ; doubtless he was ignorant 
of the well established fact, that men at all inclined to 
intemperance must live on cold water alone in order to 
reform. We know of another affecting case: a man, the 
father of six young children, had long been a subject of 
intemperate habits, but by the assiduous labors of a be- 
nevolent friend had become so far restored as for the time 
toattend to his business and support his family, but in an 
evil hour he was invited to a store by a very good friend 
of his, but ignorant on the subject of temperance, to drink 
a glass of ale, he complied, relying of course upon the 
judgment of his friend, who was a man or great respec- 
tability, and the consequence was, that he got to drink- 
ing again and continued so for a number of weeks, his 
family suffering the sad consequences. He might have 
bought his ale at the store of some one of the members 
of the church, who are daily peddling out that wretched 
stuff to whoever comes after it. We might state many 
more similar facts, all tending to illustrate the truth, that 
so long as intoxicating wines or other drinks are used as 
a beverage ; so long as those in high places regale them- 
selves and their friends upon them; so long as our wed- 
ding feasts are attended with the presence of the wine 
which showeth its color in the cup; so long as members 
of the Young Men's Temperance Society, and professors 
of religion, frequent the beer-shops and boldly call for a 
glass of ale, and so long as the ruinous grog-shops are 
supplied with these milder drinks from professed temper- 
ance stores; so long as these and a thousand other prac- 
tices equally inconsistent and absurd are pursued, just +o 


i 


our efforts to advance the reformation. If we mistake 
not there are many among the mothers and fathers, the 
young men and maidens of our city, who now indulge 
themselves in intoxicating drinks on account of fashion, 
who will, when on a dying pillow, bitterly repent of their 
course; they will in that honest hour see just where they 
have stood, and what has been their influence in reference 
to the temperance cause, and they may be visited by the 
spirits of lost drunkards to remind them of their agency 
in preventing their timely reformation. But we are yet in 
different circumstances ; we may now clear our skirts by a 
renunciation of all intoxicating drinks, and why should 
we not? There are certainly motives enough to induce 
us to do thus even at a great sacrifice, but the sacrifice af- 
ter all is trifling ; and the man who has made it and who 
for any length of time has confined himself to cold water, 
would consider it a hardship to be again required to use 
the unhealthy and to him offensive drink to which he 
was formerly accustomed. Cold water, pure and una- 
dulterated, is to him the rich beverage of nature, brewed 
and distilled by the wisdom aml power of Omnipotence 
himself, far richer and pleasanter than any of the adul- 
terations mannfactured by man. He would not exchange 
his glass of cold water, as it gushes from the mountain- 
rock for all the intoxicating liquor that is hooped up in 
the land.— Report of Young Men's Temperance Society 
of New Haven. 





A confirmed drunkard, who had but 3 cents stepped 
into a bar room to take his eleven o'clock. He hesitated, 
however, before calling for it—for even the rubicund vis- 
age of the sot at this day blushes to drink alone. While 
he lingered a gentleman drove up to the door, alighted, 
atid walking boldly up to the bar, called for a glass of 
wine. The bar-keeper handed it to him, he helped him- 
self, laid down his fourpence ha’penny and departed.— 
Our New Englander then stepped boldly up, called for 
his white-eye, with trembling hand drained the glass, 
laid down his 3 cents, and then asked the bar-keeper— 
** Wasn't that a temperance man?” “ Yes.’ *‘ Well, 
I thought so; and if I'd 3 cents more, I'd been a temper- 
ance man too!” 





For the Intelligencer. 
AN ABOMINATION. 


The following notice of a large sale of rye, recently 
appea-ed in one of the New York papers: 

“Rre.— Yesterday 24,000 bushels of Dutch Rye were 
sold ata dollar. It was taken by several distillers, who 
united fur the purpose. We seldom record so large a 
transaction.” 

Truly, are not our “ distilleries” doing well? They 
have kept their fires up and their infernal machinery in 
operation, converting ** bread stuff” into death stuff, until 
in connection with other causes, they have materially 
raised the price of bread. The poor now sufler much in- 
convenience, to say the least, in consequence of it. If the 

rain, which, within two years, has gone into distilleries, 

ad been saved from destruction, how much better would 
the state of the poor now be, and how much fairer would 
be their prospects! Now it appears that lately im New 
York, the owners of several distilleries unit: d in purehas- 
ing 24,000 bushels of rye, imported from Europe. Twen- 
ty four thousand bushels of rye, might well have caused 
the hearts of the honest poor to rejoice. - But it has gone 


into distilleries, aud 18 to be used for —s the land 
poorer and the vicious more vicious. For brea a ~ 
id the 


give whiskey—for the staff of life, its poison. 

have an opportunity of purchasing what they want- 
ed of that 24,000 bushels of rye? We are told, that * it 
was taken by several distilleries, who united in the pur- 
chase.” Better would it be for the country and the world, 
if they would burn the product of that rye as it comes 
from the *‘still.” Better would it be, if that rye had been 
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thrown into the Atlantic on its way hither, were it not; children were no longer afraid of him, and he ¢,, ) 
that the purchase of so much will save for bread an ‘same affection for them and their mother as ever }, .” 
equal quantity now in the country. What fools ram —Real Life. ™ 


and whiskey drinkers are! They pay doubly for their | 
ruin,—a round price for their liquors, and a higher price ODE ON TEMPERANCE. 
BY W. P. PALMER. 


for their bread stuff,—because so mucl: is converted into 
ison to satisf ir d ds. Y d pur- 
poison to satisfy their demands. Yet they love an ~~ © eof deep the Mile in hele cumny repose, 
In the lands of the South, where the vine gaily grows 


sue their course. ‘ 
WORSE THAN THE BRUTES. And blithesome the hearts of the vintagers be, 
In the grape-purpled vales in the Isles of the Sea. 


Jobn had a tame goat, which was very fond of him, r is the wi a 4 ; : 
and, drunk or sober, it trotted at his heels wherever he And bright is the wine, 7 he its splendor is poured 
went. If he sat in a public house, so did it. If he lay Whale tes coats of wnests Be Fe-citt Arama 

j : stre stair-head, as th | é © ‘ US power, 
all night on the street or on a stair-head, as the poor lost And wit gilds the fast-falling sands of the hour 


wretch often did, there too was faithful Nanny, creeping 
close to him; and many thought that it was the heat of Yet lift not the wine cup, though Pleasure may swi,, 
Mid the bubbles that flash round its roseate briin - 


the poor dumb animal tbat kept the life in him when in- 
capable of either knowing or feeling that he was about to Yet, dark in the depths ef the fountains below, 
Lurk the Sirens that lure to the vortex ef wo! 


perish. Well, it so happened one morning that John. 
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could get nobody to take a gill with him; he asked one | 
and another, but they all refused ; and it must be confess- 
ed that, by that time his appearance was nota particular 
recommendation to the practice he pursued. He cursed 
them with all his might; and, in a pet, said to his goat, 
‘Come, Nanny, come awa, since nane else will drink 
wi’ me, ne‘er a bit do I care. my wee faithfu’ Nan, thou 
shalt do’t.’. And going into the public house, he got his 
gill, and offered some to his goat, which, to be sure, the 
goat would not take. ‘* What, Nan,’ said he, ‘aye! and 
thou’s gaun to do like the rest o’ them, and a’ sorrow to 
thee! Na, na, mistress, come here wi’ you, gie us nane 
o’ these airs:’ and seizing the poor beast, he poured the 
whiskey down its throat. ‘This cruel trick was followed 


by snorting, stamping, butting, and every other expres- | 


sion of its anger; but ina short time it began to reel, and 


They have led the gay spirit of childhood astray, 
While it dreamed not of wiles in its radiant way : 
And the soft cheek of beauty they’ve paled in its bloop 
And quench'd her bright eyes in the damps of the tom), 


They have torn the live wreath from the brow of the bray, 
And changed his proud heart to the heart of a slave: 
And e’en os fair fame of the good and the just, 

While the grey hairs of age, they have trod to the dyy 


Then lift not the wine cup, though Pleasure may swiy, 
Like an angel of light, round its roseate brim: ~ 
Yet, dark in the depths of its fountains below, 

Lurk the spirits that lure to the vortex of wo! 


TOBACCO. 


The tobacco chewer experiences no pleasurc.— 





stagger, and fall, and John roared with rapture at the | 
glorious exploit of making the goat drunk, and looked to, What seems like pleasure is but negative—that of 


it as a boundless source of future diversion. Next morn- driving away a pain which the habit irflicts. 

ing, according to custom, he repaired to thesame whiskey ‘[here are some other detractions worth mentio- 
house, and the goat at his heels, but it stopt at the outside ing. We call them plagues 

of the door, and farther it would not budge; na, not for | Pracue I. This re of spitting—as Byron 


all that John could do. * What's this for, Nan! what} — f shavine i lp! Y a 
the sorrow ails you that thou'll no come in?’ said he.— Says of shaving Is an eternal plague. es, tO spit. 
‘D've na see! it’s because ye filled her fou yesterday,’ @!ways—and decently—is an evil and a labor tia 


quoth the fat landlady. John was smitten to the heart, exceeds in the aggregate many others that might b 
and let go the goat. After standing a moment, he silent- | mentioned, which are not voluntarily assumed. You 
ly turnet from the door with his conscience roused from go into a lady’s drawing room, and having forgotten 
its torpor, and armed against him with a thousand dag- to disgorge your mouth of the decoction, you tak 
gers. ‘ Am I reproved,’ said he to himself, * me, made your seat. ‘Nhe kind lady approaches with “ Sir, | 
after the image of the living God, am I reproved in MY om very happy to see you at my house.” Say \0¥, 
evil ways by a puirdumb beast! a creature to which he 6 ar he ae es nll 
has denied that reason which I have so brutally abused! | a “~ pdm. ty Madame, it gives * 
Reason granted me for alight to guide mysel’ in fulfilling | much pleasure, (much pain, you mean.) Bat thi 
my ain duty,—my duty to my poor, ill-requitted, faithful You will say is an extreme case. Very well, take 
wile, and my unhappy children, to whom I had set sic another. You area sedentary man, You sit in your 
an awful example,—my duty to God, the great God I study, or office, or shop all day. You must spit a! 
have offended,—O, how have l worshipped him on this | day. First, the fire place or the floor is defiled, 1! 
earth,—-O, O. how have [ been preparing my guilty soul jt is past endurance; next, a moderate sized spit box 
for death, and the awful judgment that follows death, or j, provided which soon becomes filthy; next, a mor 
the awful eternity that follows judgment.’ ; hich b asl -, Ghhe : 
He went home to his bed, silent aud conscience-strick- | S°P@CtUS One Which becomes in like manner filtiy ; 
then all the various absorbents are placed in the sp 


en: there he lay for two days without food or drink ; in 
agonies of deep and fervent prayer to God and his Re-| box, = sand, bran, sawdust, hay, wrf. But ail ex- 
deemer, confessing his sins, andimploring grace and mer- | Pedients fail, and you have‘the same abominable, fc- 


ey to help him to forsake them; and his prayers were ‘id, disgusting eye-sore before you still, 
heard. Next morning he rose and went to his work. He| Wemight dwell on the difficulties of tobacco che»: 
trembled at the sight of a whiskey-house, and watched ers in many other situations ; for example in the stage, 
and prayed that he might be preserved from the tempta- | at meeting in the church, or te Ne But we pass (0 
tion. He was found steadily at his work; no longera) Prague ll. To kee ’ if ri supplied 
reeling, red-nosed, ragged blackguard, blustering and with @ sesch ‘of ison — “7 sR vine . Pro. 
swearing, worse than any heathen, but ‘clothed in his b itl d is not a small plague. 
right mind.’ In a short time his business returned, his | "@°C° W™ grow dry and consequently unpleasant, | 
health became good, his spirits good; he had peace in| ™uch quantity is carried in the pocket. So the to- 
bacco chewer is once in a day or two or three, getting 


his beart and peace in his home ; and penury, and pov- 
erty, and weeping, and gloom had disappeared. His| out of tobacco, and a journey must be made by him- 
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felt 4, For boy—balf a mile to the house if he is in the | 
he di jeld, or two miles to the store if he lives in the coun-_ 

uy, or ten miies if he lives in the wilderness ; much | 
to he vexation of the boy and painful expectations | 
of the chewer. Sometimes the chewer gets out of, 
wbacco on Sunday, and then, if he is conscientious, 
ye must wait Cll Monday before he can be supplied. 


Brows. To illustrate the importunate nature of the longing 


says, ““My dear, you look sober, what’s the matter ?” 
*}’m ruminating.” ‘ Ruminating, so is the cow, 
and | fear io better purpose. Come, do stop chew- 
ing ; you'll feel better and so shall 1; besides they’ve 
formed a society now, it’s a good time to stop.” 
“* My dear,” you reply despairingly, * 1 wish people 
would mind their own business.” 

Now we submit the question, you yourselves being 


shich plagues the tobacco chewer who is out of to-| judges, is it not a gone case? and will you pursue a 


. bacco, take the following which we had from a gen- | 
leman who Was witness to it. Sailing on the wide 
ocean, his vessel fell in with another, whose whole 
crew had got out of tobacco. ‘* Give us some tobac- 
co,” was of course aemanded by all at once. There 
was thrown on deck a quantity of tobacco in the leaf, 
prepared and packed for the use of cigar makers, — 
The moment the bundle struck the deck, the crew, 
jike so many famished hogs, rushed upon it, and alike 
regardless of order and decency they tore and wisped 
and munched the bundle, till, in less time than the 
sory can be told in, the whole was transferred to the 
wckets and maws of the sailors. 

We might expose in detail many other plagues, but 
for the sake Of sh rtness we will mention only 

Puacue ILL. This, (our appeal is all the while to 
the tobacco chewer himself) as you will allow is a 
very setivus One. It is to be beset continually by the 
reformers with a lecture on the subject, to be besought 
leave off, and to be prophesied over, sitting like 
Eneas under the maledictions of the Harpy, Celano. 

“Sir, 1 am surprised that a man of your good 
sense should chew. {t’s a filthy practice—it’s expen- 
sive of time and money—and in trath * it is a vivla- 
tion of the rights of society.” Come, sir, give me 
your box and say you’ll leave off.” 

«1 know all that,—it is filthy and expensive and 
vexatious to boot. If Ll were quit of the habit I should 
be glad, but I’ve tried, often, unsuccess‘ully to leave 
off, and so keep on.” 

b My dear sir, l am the more surprised.—You ac- 
knowledge it is filthy and offensive and vexatious, and 
that without success you try to leave off. It argues 
either that you have less strength of mind than I had 
supposed, or that the habit is one of much greater 
power, and therefore, a cause of greater solicitude 
than you are aware—Come, sir, try once more—add 
these considerations, ** it violates the rights of socie- 
ty” you know, and besides, it brings on a premature | 
old age,—you will be in your dotage at fifty. Come, 
give me your box and L’ll lay it up among other uo-| 
phies.” 

“TL tell you, Mr. Tappan, I can do my own lectur-| 
ing ;” and off vou go, wishing people would mind | 
their own business, an@ taking another chew out of 
, despite to good advice-—while in the very act you 

encounter another of these reformers, who, fixing a! 
stern eye on yours, says, “ You'll kill yourself.” 
“How sot” ‘* Why your tobacco, you've got the 
heart burn and the palpitation now, | know it by your 
looks, and you start every night, just before you go 
lo sleep.” ** Well, Dr. Massey, I’m going to leave 
off pretty soon,” and off you go with a yet louder 
ejaculation, ** 1 wish people would mind their own 
business.” 

Arrived at home, you throw yourself into a chair. 











Still chewing, and not feeling at all comfortable, your 








meie negative pleasure, as very jack-o-lantern as ever 
glimmered, at the expense of so many plagues? We 
have spoken of only three—they might easily be ex- 
tended to ten, or forty-nine. Will you pursue and 
persist when one smart trial, not such as you have 
made, but one real act and testimony, will absolve 
you from all such debasing allegiance to a filthy weed, 
and deliver vou from its attending plagues t— Ver- 
mont Chronicle, 


For the Intelligencer. 
THE ACCESS TO CHINA AS IT IS. 

Tue Rev. Samuet Dyer, Missionary at Penang, 
eight years resident at one of the posts of observation, in 
a letter to the Editor of the London Evangelical Maga- 
zine, gives the following sober and intelligent view of the 
sense in which China is not opened to the Gospel, with 
the annexed cheering view in which it is opened, especial- 
ly to the Cuxistian Press. 

Dear Sir—I should not presume to intrude myself up- 
on your notice, and upon that of your readers, but from 
the impression upon my mind that British Christians, to 
a very considerable extent, entertain erroneous views re- 
lative to the present aspect of China in relation to the 
missionary plans and operations. The prospect is indeed 
very bright and very glorious; but as yet we see it with 
the eyes of faith. Certain items of the prospect have, 
however, been of late more clearly developed ; and with 
diflidence | offer the result of my observations upon these 
items respectively. 

I ought, perbaps, first to account for a difference of 
opinion grounded upon the same facts, seeing that my 
observations differ from those which have of late been 
given to the public. We all know that there are some 
hearts which always burn, which are constantly in a 
flame, full of holy love and holy zeal in the service of 
their blessed Master ; and they are highly privileged men, 
whose shoes we are not worthy to bear. And we want 
such men to brave the dangers which we are too timid to 
encounter. ‘Their portion of the work is the most honor- 
able to perform, and they are thrice blessed in their hap- 
py zeal. But then such men see with eyes peculiar to 
themselves, and in sketching out a plan -of operation, 
they will sketch a plan which nove but themselves can 
execute—yea, in their fiery ardor, they will sketch a plan 
which even they cannot execute ; only they have this 
advantage over us, that they remain undaunted even 
thouzh their plans should fail. 1 proceed to notice— 

In my humble judgment there are some senses in 
which China is not yet open. 

1. China is not generally opened to the reception of 
Missionaries. We need go no farther in proof of this 
assertion than the journals of very recent expeditions in- 
to the interior of China. It was most evident, on these 
occasions, that those who composed the expedition were 
watched with extreme jealousy; and, on one occasion, a 
party in a boat were fired on from both shores of a river, 
and driven back without being permitted to attain their 
object. It is true that the common people manifested no 
opposition to the strangers, but then, as soon as the au- 
thorities interfered, the common people slunk away in 
much timidity. But here is the point ; as long asthe au- 


better half, the lightener of all care comes in and: thorities in China are so extremely jealous, however fa- 
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vorable the common people may be to the strangers, it is 
quite impossible for them to settle down among them. It 
would appear, indeed, from some of the voyages along 
the eastern coast, that in some places, perhaps a Mission- 
ary might settle down for a month, or eventwo; but this 
is vastly different from what the case would be on the 
supposition that China were opento the reception of Mis- 
sionaries. If China were thus open, there are men up n 
the borders of the empire who would locate themselves 
within the walls of the cities at the very first signal— 
yea, and even atthe hazard of their lives, for “ they love 
not their lives to the death.” 

2. China is not yet open to the establishments of 
Christian Schools and, 

3. China is not open to the printing of Scriptures and 
Tracts in the interior. These follow of necessity from 
the first position; but with respect to this last there is an 
additional idea, that at Canton there were some moveable 
types (the character being cut upon the face of the metal) 
which were cut for the use of the late lamented Dr. Mor- 
rison; and when I inquired for a few of them, as speci- 
mens, | could not procure them, for they had been melt- 
ed up during the late disturbances. However, it should 
be remembered that this was at Canton, where opposi- 
tion is the strongest. 

4. We want something more than bare assertion to 
prove the point in question ; we want ONx missionary to 
settle, and having settled, and having made suitable at- 
tempts to publish the Gospel to the people, let him write 
us, and invite us to join him; and wo be to us if we refuse 
to come tothe help of the Lord against the mighty? 

Il. There are other senses in which China is open.— 
And here I would observe, that never was the prospect 
more bright, more glorious, than at this day. 

1. We can pour as many books into China as we can 
print. I speak not now of the Chinese colonies in the 
Archipelago, which would consume vastly more books 
annually oa we can at present print; but into China 
Proper we can pour books by myriads. The tradingex- 
peditions to the eastward aflord opportunities which we 
have seldom or never had till recently. Tracts and books 
are torn away from the distributors before they have time 
to open their packages ; the avidity for our books is most 
striking; and, instead of one, or two, or three presses, we 
need have many books in store for lack of readers. If 
true, itis a most interesting fact that Budhism spread 
over China by means of books, and books, too, that had 
no promise of a divine blessing to accompany the reading 
of them. 

2. Never were our books better adapted to accomplish 
the desired end than at present. Leang Afa’s Tracts, at 
least, many of them, are beautifully simple ; the latter 
Tracts from the pen of the missionary at Batavia, are 
most readily understood by the people. The Harmony 
of the four Gospels, from the same pen, is most desira- 
ble. ‘The revision of the Chinese Scriptures is going on 
under the most favorable auspices. Gospel truth is thus 
brought into more immediate contact with the Chinese 
mind than has ever been the case before. I do not mean 
barely to assert these things; I do not merely pass my 
own judgment; I appeal tothe illiterate and uneducated 
Chinese—the poor emigrants from China; they point to | 
certain books as most easily understood, and these are 
the very books we are now speaking of. [ appeal to the 
Chinese classics themselves. Never were our books more 
idiomatic than at present. 

3. The means of multiplying these books are rapid] 
increasing. Although I must needs speak with great aif 
fidence on this head, I may state that, besides the typo- 
graphic presses now in cage for China, typographic | 
presses are preperir g for four diflerent missionary stations: 
and that when the preparatory work is accomplished, 
which makes progress from day to day, in eight months, 
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edition of 2,000 copies of the Scriptures from a set of 
blocks (blocks included) is nearly 2,0U00/. 

Hoping that these brief remarks may assist, jy... 
measure, in forming a just estimate for the present open. 
ings of usefulness in respect of China. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. D. 


new 


Straits of Malacca, Nov. 1835. 

With such encouragements, let no one withhuld };, 
contributions, or efforts, from giving efficiency to the p,-, 
inChina. The American Tract iety hope to appro- 
priate for this object some thousands of dollars the curren 
year. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR. 


The Anniversary of the the Theological Seminary g 
Bangor will be on the last Wednesday of August. Fro, 
the anniversary, there will be a vacation of sir wre/:s, a 
the close of which (Oct. 13th) the fall and winter ters, ¢; 
study will commence. 

In the following extract from the Catalogue of the lay 
year are stated the terms of admission, the expenses o! 
students, and the assistance which those who are in need) 
circumstances may be expected to receive at Bango. 
‘This Seminary is equally open to Protestants of ever, 
denomination. Candidates for admission will be expecte | 
to produce testimontals of their regular standing in soine 
evangelical church. They must have been regularly 
educated at some respectable college or university, or 
otherwise have made acquisitions which, as preparatory 
to theological studies, are substantially equivalent to a 
liberal education.’ 

*'The price of board at the Seminary, including wash- 
ing, mending, &e. does not exceed one dollar and fitiy 
cents a week. No student is charged aught for instruc- 
tion, room rent, or use of library. The rooms being fur- 
nished, two dollars a year are charged to each student 
for the use of furniture.’ 

‘ Students who are beneficiaries of the Education So- 
ciety receive from that source seventy-five dollars a year. 
For those who need further assistance, and are approve 
by a Committee of the Trustees, +! the price of their 
board is puid from the funds of the Seminary. Various 
articles of clething are furnished gratuitously to indigen! 
students. Manual labor of various kinds is performed by 
the students for their own benefit, and increased faciliiies 
for this object are to be provided as soon as practicable.’ 
The Editors of religious newspapers in New England 
are requested to insert the above notice. 


Bangor, Aug. 13, 1836. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
‘ MIDDLETOWN. 


Exocu Pownp. 





The Annual Commencement of this institution wes 
held in the Methodist Church, Middletown, on Wednes- 
day, the 24th inst. The audienge was large. We had 
an opportunity to hear only a few of the exercises near 
the close, which were very creditable to the Institution 
and to the young gentlemen. 


The following is the Order of Exercises. 


1. Sacred Music 2. Prayer. 3. Addresses, by W- 
H. N. Magruder, Washington, Miss. 4. Oration— 
* Scepticism,’ by D. P. Kidder, Darien, N. Y. 5. Por- 
trature of Character—* DeWitt Clinton,’ by W. A. M. 
Hand, Middletown. 6. Disquisition— seventy yee 
behind-hand in Literary Taste,’ by T. Bangs ‘i horp, 
New York. 7. Oration—* influence of Moral Principles 
on the destity of Nations,’ by S. Seager, Phelps, N. \- 
Music. 8. Discussion—‘ were the Crusades beneficial | 





and for 100%. we can put any typograp ic press in opera- 


tion, in behalf of China; whereas, the outlay for the first j berland, R. I. 9. Oration—‘the American Statesma.,’ 





by D. E. Bates, Springfield, Mass., W. H. Potter, Cum- 
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*T. D. Lincoln, Brimfield, Mass. 10. Oration,— School partook most largely. As many as 100 of the 
* Stady of Nature,’ by James W. Sunderland, Fox-| Sabbath School give evidence of renewal—neariy 30 
- ass. 11. Philosophical Disquisition—‘the | who were under 15 years of age appear to have chosen 
Intellect to Science,’ by H. Bannister, Can- the good part. Several entire classes are subjects of the 
W. W. Marsh, Victor,N. Y. Music. 13. work. At the commencement of the revival, only one of 
e Force of Truth,’ by 'T. Hinsdale, Middle- | the teachers of the district schools was a professor of reli- 
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Classical Oration-—‘ Classical Poetry,’ by 


14. 
_ 15. Oration—‘ a Republican 


- 4, Youngs, N. Y. | 
ana favorable to Literature,’ by *W. 


Brimfield, Mass. 16. Philosophical Oration—+ Sci- 
 iic Investigation.’ by D. W. Clark, Mount Desert, 
Me. Music. 17. Oration—* Moral Stimulants,’ by Mr. 
sho Roper. 18. Oration—‘* Moral Education,’ by Mr. 
‘harles Adams, Candidates for the second Degree. Mu- 
x 19. Degrees Conferred. 20. Oration—‘the Past 
he Present—the Future,’ with the Valedictory Ad- 
Gress, by J. W. Burress, West Feliciana, La. 21. Sa- 
cred Music. 2. Prayer. F 

In the absence of the President, Dr. Fisk, Professor 
Smith presided, during the exercises. 
Commencement at the Wesleyan University, begins 


Yale College. 

The College buildings are beautifully situated. The 
Library is quite respectable. Additions have lately been 
wade to the Philosophical Apparatus—among which is 
a Telescope which cost $1200 or $1300, and a fine elec- 
tical machine. The rooms in which the two Literary 


Societies hold their meetings, are in a ae © )propri- | 


ated to the Commons. The rooms are furnis with a 


neatness and good taste that deserves high commenda | 


ion. The connection between the external appearance 
of rooms devoted to such purposes, and good order, and 
even good morals, is not slight. ‘The Libraries of both 
Societies have already a respectable number of useful 
works; and a spirit is prevalent to make additions.— 
There is one regulation in connection with the Commons 
which we like. The steward with his family occupies a 
portion of the Hall,—an arraagement that conduces, we 
doubt not to the good order of the establishment. 

Twenty members, we understand, have already enter- 
ed the Freshman Class; and as many more are expected 
wjein it We congratulate our Methodist brethren on 
ihe success of their enterprise to promote literature, in 
their denomination. We hope they may goon and pros- 
pr—assured that every such advance tends to obliterate 
prejudices, and to draw closer the bonds of union between 
the ditferent branches of * the household of faith.’ 

Conn. Obs. 





REVIVAL. 


Westsornoven, Mass.—The revival commenced in 
April last.—T he first appearances of it were at a regular 


. Gardi- | 


the fall term, instead of closing the summer term, as in | 


_ gion; now all, or all but one, are hoping in Christ. 
| The seal of Divine approbation seems to be stamped 
upon the Sabbath School instruction : in this revival near- 
_ly two-thirds were those who had been employed in 
searching the Scriptures. 
| The means used to promote the work were the same 
that have been used in past days and years—the faithful 
preaching of the word by a stated pastor; and the ener- 
getic co-operation of the church. A montily fast has 
been abserved by the members, in secret, a part of the 
day, and in public exercises the other part. ‘Thus God 
| has given additional proof to the numberless proofs before 
given, that his own institutions are intended for the con- 
| version and salvation of souls; and that a diligent use of 
the stated ordinances will secure important results. 
| Qne thought should be enforced on all churches—this 
'church seemed ready to perform their part in sustaining 
their pastor, and in discharging their duty to their fellow- 
men. ‘They rose up and went to the work with alacrity. 
If other churches will do likewise, similar blessings may 
be expected. Prove me, saith the Lord, if / will not 
open the windows of heaven and pour out a blessing. 





RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


_ More than 300 children in Middletown, have recent! 
signed the pledge of total abstinence from intoxicating |i- 
quor 

Rev. Bejamin Hale, late Professor in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has been appointed President of GenevatCollege, in 
the State of New York. 


A State Temperance Convention will be held at Hart- 
ford, on Wednesday the 21st day of September next,—in 
compliance with a resolution of the State Society at its 
last annual meeting. 

The several County, Town and other Temperance 
Societies in the State, are particularly requested to ap- 
point delegates to attend the Convention. 

By order of the Executive Commitiee, 
Joun T. Norron, Chairman. 


Rev, Philetus Montague, \ate of the Theological Sem- 
‘inary in Yale College, was ordained, Aug. 11th, over the 
| Congregational Church in Hull, Lower Canada. Ser- 
my the Rev. A. D. Brinkenhoof of Keesville, N. Y. 
Charge by the Rev. W. F. Curry, of Montreal. Ad- 
‘dress to the people by the Rev. H. R. Hall, of Lapra- 


] 





church meeting; uausual feeling and interest were man- | Ata meeting of the Faculty of the Oberlin Collegiate 
ested hy members of the church; in consequence of Institute, it was resolved unanimously, that no student 
which, it was deemed expedient to take measures to shall be received as a member of the Institution, who is 
awaken still deeper interest. A day of fasting and prayer known to bave traveled on the Sabbath, on his way to 
was appointed, also a committee to visic the members of the Institution. 


‘he eburch on the same day.—The coy was generallyob-| yay Temperance Society, of the Eastern District 
wh. in private devotion and self-examination, and | of New Haven County, held its regular monthly meeting 
: ie the commuttee called, the members were found at at North Branford, Tuesday, 23d August; an unusually 
‘ome, and in a most desirable state of feeling. On the | full delegation being present, the following Reso!ution 
evening of the same day was a church meeting well at- | was discussed, and passed unanimously : 
ended; apd exhibiting proof that the Lord was there: | Resolved, That this Society consider it indispensable 
sad that the Spirit was poured from on high. The ordi- | +5 the success of the Temperance cause, thet its mem- 
nary means of grace were brought into efficient use ; and |}... patronize and encourage such stores as are on the 
solemn work extended through the society. In three | Temperance principle. 
weeks a meeting of inquiry was appointed at which 34)" py,, Society will hold its next monthly meeting at 
assembled ; of whom 8 were rejoicing ia hope. On the | Cyssnine, Tuesday, 20th September. 1t is particular- 
next week 60 attended ; on the third, 80. «+, | ly requested that the Societies in this district sbould 
The revival pragroesns steadily and solemnly, and still | |, represented at this meeting, and that delegates be 
‘oatinues. Fifty-four have been received to the church. present at the opening of the meeting, at 10 o’clk, A. M. 
Nearly 150 have shared in the blessing. The Sabbath 


muiaM K. ‘lownsenn, Sec’y. 
s Excused from speaking. 





Edward’C. Delavan, Esq., is about to resign his place 
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as Chairman of the Executive Committee of the N, Y, 
State Temperance Society, on account of * pressing du- 
ties of a private character.” He however intimates that 
he may perhaps accept a responsible appointment at Phil- 
adelphia from the American Temperance Union, in which 
case he will remove to that city. Mr. Delevan deserves 
great praise for his indefatigable efforts in behalf of the 
Temperance cause, to which he bas added very liberal 
dovations. During the past year he has devoted nearly 
half his income to that object, and tocrown the whole, he 
leaves to the Society a farewell present of TEN THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. 

An Ecclesiastical Conference has recently been held 
by represeutatives from the various Catholic cantons of 
Semaine: who have felt the need of limiting the pow- 
er of the Pope. Fourteen resolutions were past, whic 
strike a heavy blow at the power of the Roman See. 
One reduces the Pope’s nuncio to a mere charge d’ af- 
faires of very limited influence, eutting off his interference 
in civil concerns. Another diminishes the number of 
feast days, which will greatly promote the industry of 
the country. Another directs a part of the funds now 
supporting lazy monks, to the support of common schools. 
Other resoutions are leveled at the evils of popery. ‘The 
resolutions have been sanctioned by an immense majority 
of the grand Council of the canton of Berne. Many of 
the priests aftirm that Catholicism will be undone if these 
articles should be executed. They constitute a real and 
important reform in the Catholic church in Switzerland, 
and indicate its entire separation from the Holy See. 


Rev. Dr. Griffin, has resigned his office as President 
of Williams College, on account of ill health. Mark 
Hopkins, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric, 
in the same institution, has been elected as his suecssor. 


A Carp.—Acknowledgement is hereby given «f the 
appropriation of One Hundred Dollars, by the * Du- 
rand (Female Sewing) Society,"” New Haven, towards 
furnishing the rooms of the Theological Building con- 
nected with Yale College, for the gratuitous use of the 
Students. 

Wrutys Warner, J'reasurer. 
Erastus Coutron, Agent. 

To furnish the rooms of the Seminary, furniture, sin- 
gle beds and bed clothing, and money, are much needed. 
The expense per room will be about thirty three dollars. 
May notthe worthy example of the ** Durand Society” 
be imitated by other similar Societies, by churches and 
by individuals?) Any contrilvtions sent to Mr. Warner 
before the first of October will confer a favor on those as- 
sisted, and will be thankfully acknowledged. We be- 
lieve that such provision is generally made for the The- 
ological Seminaries in our country. 

Notice.—There will bea * Ministers’ Meetine” at 
the house of Rev. E. R. Gilbert, in Wallingford, on 
Tuesday next, September 6th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Punctual attendance is requested. 


John R. Russworm, a citizen of Monrovia who has 
had several years experience as a Colonist, and is well 
acquainted with the character of the native Africans, has 
been appointed Governor of the Maryland Colony at 
Cape Palmas by the Board of Managers in Baltimore, 
in place of Dr. Hall, resigned. Mr. Russworm is a col- 
ored man, well educated, and well suited by his personal 
habits and experience for the station. 
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Judson’s Scripture Questions are enumerated y). 
the “ approved school-books” which the missiona;,. ° 
the (English) Church Missionary Society desire {,,. 
of the stations in India, | 

The memoir of the Rev. Lemuel Haynes, }, 
Rev. Dr. Cooley of Granville, Mass. is in the cour. 
preparation for the press, and will probably be pu\,\\,,,, 
in about six or eight weeks. 


At a meeting of the stockholders in the Bostoy .., 
Worcester Rail Road, it was voted nearly unaninyy, 
not to accept the report of a committee recommiey 
the running of a train of cars out in the morning , 
down in the afternoon, on Sundays. Remonstrjy,.. 
came in from the citizens of Wurcester, Westboro’, }} 
kinton, and other towns on the route, against the pr posi. 
tion. 


> 
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MAKRIED. 


In Liberty, Clay co. Mo., April 24, by the Rey. }j 
H. Spalding, Mr. Samuel Allis, Jr. of the Pawnee \j. 
sion, to Miss Emeline Palmer, of Ithica, N.Y. \, 
Allis has been about two years in tne field, traveling, 
most of the time with the Indians to obtain the langu:, 
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At Vernon, on Sunday the 21st ult. Mr. Miles Tur. 
aged 44. 

On the same day, Solomon, son of Elisha Hyde, »» 
16. The circumstances of his death are as foliows. |; 
went, in com pany with a numberof lads, to a neigh\y;. 
ing mill pond, where he, attended by one of the COMIpe- 
ny, entered a boat for the purpose of sailing. \\ 
they had proceeded several rods from the shore, |). 
companions on the land threw stones at them. Solonwo, 
seeing a stone coming towards bim, made such an cil; 
to avoid it as to upset the boat. His attendant swam | 
the shore; but he, being unable to swim, sank tw: 
bottom of the pond, where his body lay two hours bei: 
it could be found. ‘Thusare we furnished with anoi\: 
solemn warning against the profanatioa of the Lon’: 
day.—Con. Obs. 

n Cineinnati, on the 4th ult. Brannock Phillips, ace! 
14, son of the late Rev. Wm. Phillips. 

Also, at half past 12 o’clock, of the same night. tx 
Rev. William Phillips, one of the Editors of the Ww. 
ern Christian Advocate, aged 39. 

At Greenfield Hill, Con., on the 12th ult. William k. 
Freeman, aged 10; on tue L4th, Mary Jane free 
aged 18, children of Rev. N. Freeman. 

In this city on Sabbath evening, a child of Mr. ( 
H. Noble, aged 11 months. 

On the 25th ult. Mrs. Hannah Punderson, relict cf! 
lave Capt. Thomas Punderson, aged 31. 

In this city, on ,the 25th ult. Maj. Lucius B. Cay 
aged 37. On the 28th, Mr. Alvah Canada, aged 6 . 

In this city, on the 26th ult. George G., infant » 
Mr. Nicholas Hollenbeck, aged 3 weeks. Same « 
Mr. James G. Delevan, aged 33. 

At sea, lost overboard fromthe ship Pacific, of No» 
tucket, off New Holland, in November last, Mr. Gieor, 
Jones, of this city. 

In Watertown, on the 25th ult: at the house cf her! 
ther, Dr. Elton,’ Mrs. Lucy Elizabeth Parker, wi 
Mr. Frederick 8. Parker, of this city, aged 31. 
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